7. Grammar sketch 

7.1 Identifying parts of speech 

There are four major parts of speech: nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. Although the inventory of 
each class is similar to that of other languages such as English, the inventory of each class for Batad 
Ifugao is unique. It is probably not identical to that of any other language. 

Semantically, a person, place or thing is a noun. Not all nouns, however, fall into these semantic 
categories. Nouns may also be actions or states. Actions can almost always be expressed as verbs but they 
also occur nominalized as verbal substantives. As such, they function as nouns usually with reference to 
people, things, places or times. Both verbs and adjectives describe abstract concepts such as states of 
being. Whether a given concept is a state verb or an adjective, is at least to some extent arbitrary. That 
is, each concept is classified by the language as either a state verb or an adjective, usually with little or 
no underlying patterning observed. In almost all situations in which English would modify a verb with 
an adverb, Batad Ifugao expresses the relationship by two verbs, one modifying the other, as described 
below. Adverbs in Batad Ifugao almost exclusively modify whole clauses or sentences. 

Since semantic features alone are insufficient to identify parts of speech, structural features are also 
used. 

7.1.1 Nouns 

Nouns are words which occur as the head of a phrase following a determiner, without the necessity 
of being further expanded, e.g., nan higid 'the broom* and hay higa 'a bored attitude*. 
Common nouns may be expanded by a possessive noun or a pronoun and some nouns, here labeled 
possessed nouns, only occur possessed. 

An adjective also follows a determiner in some phrase constructions but, unlike a noun, it requires 
expansion to include a noun which it modifies. Di ongol 'the large* does not normally occur within a 
larger grammatical context without expansion. An acceptable phrase is di ongol an pohat 'the large shard*. 

Many nouns occur without affixation. They are simple roots that cannot be segmented morphologically, 
e.g., amlong 'happiness* and gohat 'bottom edge of an upland field*. Other nouns are derived, some being 
that which results from some activity, e.g., inuwah 'knife shavings* from uwah 'knife* and a derivative affix 
-iN-; iemba 'uprooted upper terrace wall weeds* from laba 'upper terrace wall* and the derivative affix 

-tit: 

Nouns are also derived from verbs, simply by placing a determiner before the verb. In this description, 
the resultant noun is called a verbal substantive, e.g., muntuggong occurring as a predicate has the 
meaning 'fashions an arrow shaft*; when preceded by a determiner (nan muntuggong) it means 'the one 
who will fashion an arrow shaft*. 

7.1.2 Verbs 

Verbs describe events, actions and states. They have two identifying structural features that distinguish 
them from other parts of speech. 

One distinguishing feature of verbs is an affix indicating role relationships with nouns (see sec. 7.5.1 
and 7.15). Many verbs are variously inflected to indicate two or more role relationships. For example, the 
verb butong describes an action of 'becoming drunk*. Inflected with maN- (mamutong) the associated noun 
is signalled as being an agent, 'a person causing someone else to become drunk*. Inflected with -on 
(butngon) the associated noun is a patient, 'the one who is caused to become drunk*. Inflected with i- 
(ibutong) the associated noun is signalled as the instrument used to cause drunkenness, 'the intoxicating 
beverage*. Only verbs have the potential of being inflected for multiple role relationships. Some verbs, 
however, have only one role relationship with associated nouns. Since adjectives often occur with affixes 
identical to verb affixes, a second distinguishing feature identifies them. 

Verbs are inflected for tense (either nonpast or past) or in the case of state verbs, a future or present 
state. Many adjectives cannot be distinguished either semantically or morphologically from verbs, except 
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for the fact that adjectives are not contrastively inflected for tense. Although many adjectives occur with 
affixes that (on verbs) indicate tense, only one such affix occurs on a given adjective, and it does not 
signal a tense feature. The choice of affix, whether nonpast or past, is as far as can be determined, 
completely arbitrary. 

7.13 Adjectives 

Adjectives are distinguished from nouns, in that they obligatorily occur following determiners with a 
modifying ligature an and a following noun, e.g., nan adukkoy an to'dag 'the long tree spear'. 

Some verbs also occur following determiners with an and a following noun, e.g., nan nablay an laid 'L 
This phrase could almost be translated 'the tired man', except that the form following nan can be replaced 
by a future tense form mablay, e.g., nan mablay an laid 7. These two phrases contain a tense feature and 
are translated respectively, 'the man who is tired' and 'the man who will be tired*. Adjectives are not 
inflected for tense contrast. 

Many adjectives can be modified for degree. Some occur with only one degree, some with two and 
some with three. Usually the meaning of a given adjective controls the number of degrees it has. This 
dictionary uses the word 'very' and 'extremely' to indicate degrees above normal, e.g., ata'nang 'tall'; 
ta'ta'nang 'very tall' and pa "ata'nang 'extremely tall'. If an adjective occurs with only one degree above 
normal, it is usually the highest degree, e.g., ayhugi 'cold' and pa "ayhugi 'extremely cold'. Most adjectives 
dealing with the senses of taste, touch and smell, as illustrated here, have only two degrees (perhaps 
because a finer distinction would be difficult to detect). Usually if an adjective has only one degree, it is 
the normal degree, e.g., na'abuniydnan 'skyworld-spirit-indwelt'. In cases such as this, the meaning of the 
adjective dictates only one degree. 

Degree is a feature distinguishing adjectives from nouns and from many verbs. However, state verbs 
also can be inflected for degree. Above, it was stated that mablayfnablay is a verb. Both forms can be 
inflected for degree, e.g., mabmablaylnabnablay 'will be/is very tired* and ma"ablay/na"ablay 'will be/is 
extremely tired'. In such cases, tense inflection alone distinguishes verbs from adjectives. 

7.1.4 Adverbs 

Very few adverbs modify verbs, e.g., niman 'almost'; nlman an malpah 'almost finished'. More 
commonly, however, in cases where English modifies verbs with adverbs, Batad Ifugao expresses the 
adverbial concept as a verb with a following gerund, e.g., iydkaw an umali 'comes stealthily'. Literally, 
this phrase is translated 'stealths coming', in which 'stealthily' is expressed as a verb. 

In most cases, adverbs modify sentences. These, for the most part, establish a time setting for what is 
expressed in the clause or sentence, e.g., adi hinnuud 'soon'; mabiggat 'daily'; himbumagga 'suddenly' and 
nonong 'immediately'. The adverb is followed by at or ya and a sentence, e.g., Nonong ya innalmu nan 
pohdom hi alam. You (just) immediately got what you wanted to get. 

Nouns, adjectives and verbs occur as predicates of sentences; adverbs do not. They are modifiers, 
qualifying a verbal action or state expressed by a verb, or setting a time limitation on an activity or state 
expressed by a sentence. 

The inventories of lexical items identified as nouns, verbs and adjectives are extensive. In contrast, the 
inventory of adverbs is small. 

7.2 Determiners and their function 

Determiners are similar to words such as a or the in English. The members that make up this class of 
words, however, differ widely from English. Many determiners, in some environments in which they occur, 
have no equivalent translations in English and are left untranslated in glossing example sentences. 

Determiners have three major functions: they mark nouns, existential substantives and verbal substan- 
tives, they classify nouns into various subclasses, and they help identify the role relationship of nouns with 
which they occur with other nouns and verbs within a phrase or sentence. 

7.2.1 Determiners mark nouns 

All nouns, except for personal nouns occurring in one position within a verb phrase discussed below, 
are marked by determiners. Commonly the noun occurs immediately following the determiner, e.g., nan 
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hoob 'the half gate'. As in English, single word adjectives come between the determiner and noun, e.g., 
nan ata 'nang an hoob 'the tall half gate*. 

A determiner may be followed by a verb or verb phrase. The resultant verbal substantive functions as 
a noun, e.g., nan immatunan 'the one who was recognized'. 

7.2.2 Determiners subclassify nouns 

On the basis of particular determiners occurring with particular lists of nouns, the latter are 
subclassifled as common nouns, personal nouns, place nouns, etc. 

The determiner nan in the examples in section 7.2.1, marks the noun in the first example as a common 
noun. The verbal substantive in the second example is also a kind of common noun, occurring with the 
same determiners that mark other nouns. Other examples: hi Pallakay 'Pallakay', the name of a person; 
ad Manila 'Manila', the name of a place. 

7.23 Determiners help to indicate role relationships 

In order to communicate, the role relationships among nouns and verbs in phrases and sentences must 
be clearly signalled. A major function of determiners is to help identify substantives with these 
relationships. For example, a verb might express an action in which someone (an agent) causes the action. 
Someone else (a theme) is moved by the agent, and a third person (a location reference) serves as a point 
of reference for the motion. The sentence, Inyuy Innoltan hi Maladyu ay inana Innoltan took Malaydu to 
his mother*, consists of a verb (inyuy 'took'), two personal nouns (Innoltan and Maladyu) and a kin noun 
(inana 'his mother*). The occurrence of Innoltan without a determiner identifies this person as the one 
taking (agent), hi marks the second person as the one taken (theme) and ay marks the kin noun as the 
one to whom the person is taken. Determiners only help to identify these relationships, as both the verb 
inflection and the position of occurrence of the nouns within the sentence is also necessary for a correct 
understanding of these relationships, as described below. 

73 Subclassiflcation of nouns 

On the basis of determiners with which they occur, nouns are classified into eight subclasses. 
73.1 Common nouns 

These are general terms for people, things and abstract concepts such as emotions, thoughts, actions 
or states. Occurring as nouns, words expressing these concepts all are marked by common noun 
determiners or demonstrative adjectives. 

73.1.1 Common noun determiners 

There are eight common noun determiners that are most often used to signal common nouns. Variation 
in use for some is a matter of style of expression. Some determiners contrast in relationship to particular 
syntactic positions within the sentence and phrase. The most commonly used determiners are: 

ah hay 

di (-y after a vowel) hi (-h after a vowel) 

han hinan (-h nan after a vowel) 

hanan nan 

Examples of determiners are: 

Hiyah ne aton di ma'ma'ullay. That's what a gentle person does. 

Inah 'upana han miyapat an mamungwit. He came upon a fourth one fishing. 

Adfyu ibaag nan wadan Inlagwi. You do not tell the place where Inlagwi is. 

73.1.2 Demonstrative adjectives 

Several determiners have a deictic component, locating a noun in a particular position in space or 
time. These are called demonstrative adjectives. They are adjectives because they modify a following 
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noun. They also mark that which follows as a common noun and in this way function as common noun 
determiners as well. Some are marked to indicate that the following noun is plural; others are not marked 
for this feature. In the dictionary the constituent parts of each are entered and described. Here, for 
convenience of description in the larger grammatical context, they are treated as single units. (For 
example, heten consists of a determiner hi- t a demonstrative adjective te and a modifying ligature -n 
(variant of an.) The following is a list of some of the more common demonstrative adjectives: 

• Unmarked for plural: 

tun heten (-h ten after a vowel) nen 

din henen {-h nen after a vowel) den 

nan tun heden (-h den after a vowel) hitun {-h tun after a vowel) 

han din ten hidin (-h din after a vowel) 

• Marked for plural: 

hatun daten 

hdnan danen 

hadin daden 

Examples of demonstrative adjectives are: 

Inyapuy Inlagwi din apuy hinan ongol an batu, Inlagwi kindled that fire on a large stone. 

Alam heten ononta. You get this which we two will eat. 

Hatun gadiw ya nipaga. As for these river fish, they are roasted. 

7.3.2 Possessed common nouns 

Some common nouns are obligatorily possessed. That is, whenever they occur, they require an 
accompanying possessive noun or pronoun. Few if any nouns in English require possessive nouns or 
pronouns though some most commonly occur possessed. The word 'possession' itself, for example, usually 
occurs with what possesses it, as 'my possessions'. However, in Batad Ifugao, a large class of nouns require 
a possessor. These words are marked in the dictionary proper within the entry where the part of speech 
is indicated, by the abbreviation 'possd. n.* These include stages of life like nan a'ungan Aginaya 'Aginaya's 
youth ; parts of a whole like hay godwan di bunga 'half of the fruit'; or a position relative to something 
like hay bagjiun di payaw 'a place above the pond field", etc. 

Even when the speaker does not wish to specify a possessor, a possessor is nevertheless required. In 
such cases, a third person pronoun -na is used: hi bagtuna as in the sentence Umuya* hi bagtuna 'I will 
go above', lit., 'to its above place'. In this case, Its' serves only to fulfill a grammatical requirement and 
has no referent. 

Possessed common nouns are marked by the same set of determiners (see sec. 7.3.1.1) and demonstra- 
tive adjectives (see sec. 7.3.1.2) and they function grammatically the same as common nouns. They are 
therefore a subclass of common nouns, differing only in that they are obligatorily possessed. 

7J.3 Personal nouns 

Names of people are identified as personal nouns by determiners- which precede them. 

A word da which occurs elsewhere as the pronoun 'they*, functions either as a determiner itself or in 
combination with a determiner and has a meaning component 'and others', e.g., da Umdngob 'Umangob 
and others'. Da indicates that the person named is accompanied by at least one other person: 

hi (-h after a vowel) da 

ay (-n after a vowel) ay da (-n da after a vowel) 
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Nouns with hi and da do not have identical distributions within the sentence (see sec. 7.25.1) though 
ay and ay da do: 

Agguyna innlla hi un hiyah de hi InlagwL He did not know that that one was Inlagwi. 

Immuy da Maladyuh nan inalahan. Maladyuh and others went to the forest. 

73.4 Possessed personal nouns 

Similar to common nouns, some personal nouns are obligatorily possessed. These are kin terms such 
as 'brother, father', etc. English usually indicates the noun to which a kin term relates, such as 'his brother* 
or 'the lady's husband'. Batad Ifugao requires the relationship to be specified, for example: 

Indat Aliguyun nan dotag ay aginu. Aliguyun gave the meat to his brother. 

Malta' hi inan Ubban. Ubban's mother is industrious. 

Some kin terms such as agi 'someone's brother, sister, cousin* or apu 'someone's grandparent' belong 
to two noun subclasses. They occur either as possessed nouns (with determiners di, han, etc.) or as 
possessed personal nouns. Others such as ama 'someone's father/uncle' or ina 'someone's mother/aunt' 
only occur as possessed personal nouns. These features are indicated in the dictionary proper. 

Determiners which mark possessed personal nouns are the same as those marking personal nouns (see 
sec. 7.3.3). Possessed personal nouns function grammatically the same as personal nouns. 

73 £ Place nouns 

A place noun is a proper noun, naming a specific housing cluster. A small cluster is a hamlet (hlgib 
1) and several hamlets compose a village {babluy 1). These terms are described within the dictionary 
proper. Village nouns and hamlet nouns are marked by determiners which both identify them as place 
nouns and subclassify them. 

• Three determiners mark hamlet nouns: 

di (-v after a vowel) hay 

hi (~h after a vowel) 

• Three determiners mark village nouns 

ad (-d after a vowel) hay ad 

hi ad (-/i ad after a vowel) 

Determiners for hamlet nouns are the same as determiners signalling common nouns. The distribution, 
however, of hamlet nouns with some of these determiners within phrases and sentences differs from the 
distribution of common nouns marked with determiners of the same form (see Figure 16), for example: 

Hay Patpal di nunti'idanmi. The place to which we climbed was to Patpat. 

Mumbogaydah di ad Umbula ad ugwan. They are transplanting rice seedlings there at 

Umbulu now. 

73.6 Time nouns 

A time noun refers to a specific time relative to 'now' such as 'yesterday, last night, last year, this 
coming week', or to a time of day, etc. 

Time words occur with the following determiners: 

din han din 

tun han tun 



ad 


hi ad 


hay 


hidin 


hi 


hitun 
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The use of time words preceded by these determiners to indicate past, present or future time is 
complex. The user is referred to the entry of each of these determiners in the dictionary proper for a 
description. 

A limited set of time words is preceded by ad. The combination ad plus a time word is frozen. That 
is, the time word only occurs with ad f and ad as a time determiner only occurs with this limited set. These 
time words are therefore entered into the dictionary proper along with the determiner, e.g., ad uwani 'this 
present time', ad a"u last night', etc. For a list of this subclass of time nouns, see the table under ad 
abiggat in the dictionary proper. For the purpose of indicating the distribution of time words in Figure 
16, ad is listed there as a time determiner. 

This subclass is marked with preceding determiners hay or hi in certain positions within the sentence 
(see Figure 16). 

Some words indicating times of the day are marked for tense. They are labeled time verbs in the 
dictionary proper and described as verbs: 

bala'ad time v. For it (actor -urn- & patient) to become the time of daybreak. 

Other words indicating times of the day occur uninflected and are listed as nouns: 

helhelong time n. Very early morning. 

No distinguishing pattern for the division of time words into nouns and verbs has been observed. 

7.4 Pronouns 

There are two major kinds of pronouns: personal pronouns and demonstrative pronouns. 

7.4.1 Personal pronouns 

There are three classes of personal pronouns, defined by distribution of each within sentence and 
phrase environments. 

7.4.1.1 Full pronouns 

dita 'weAis(two)* 

ha" in 'I/me* 

he "a, da'a 'you(sg)' 

hiyaj 'he/it/she/her/him* 

7.4.1.2 Genitive or possessive pronouns 

-ta *we/our(two)' 

-'w, -' 'I/my' 

-mu, ~m *you/your(sg)' 

-na 'he/it/she/her/his/its' 

For a description of the shape of the pronouns -'«, -mu, and -na of this set with affixes -an or -on, see 

-an 1 in the dictionary proper. 

7.4.13 Topic pronouns 



dim 'u 


*we/us(incl)* 


da 'mi 


*we/us(ex)' 


da'yu 


'you(pi)' 


dida 


'they/them' 


tu'u 


'we/our(incl)' 


-mi 


'we/our(ex)* 


-yu 


*you/your(pl)' 


-da 


'they/their* 



-ta 


'we(two)' 


-a' 


T 


-'a 


( you(sg)* 





'he/she/it* 



tu'u 


*we(incl)' 


ami 


'we(ex)' 


ayu 


*you(pl)' 


-da 


'they* 



Single syllable pronouns are suffixed to the words they follow, two-syllable pronouns immediately 
follow as separate words. 

Full pronouns are variously distributed within phrases and sentences. Genitive, possessive and topic 
pronouns, however, each occur in only one grammatical position within phrases and sentences (see sec. 

7.25.2). 
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A genitive pronoun is part of a verb phrase (see sec. 7.5.2) and usually occurs following a verb, e.g., 
lopahonda 'they will finish (something)'. If a negative occurs before the verb, however, the pronoun follows 
the negative, e.g., adlda lopahon 'they will not finish (something)'. 

A possessive pronoun follows a common noun (see sec. 7.3.1), possessed common noun (see sec. 7.3.2) 
or possessed personal noun (see sec. 7.3.4). 



kahumi 
wadhongna 



'our(ex) dog' 
'his left hand* 



Ina tu'u 'our(incl) mother' 



A topic pronoun occurs on the sentence level. If the verb phrase occurring as the comment, i.e., 
predicate does not have a genitive, i.e., there is no nontopic agent or actor, the pronoun immediately 
follows the verb nangan ami Sve(ex) ate*. If a negative occurs before the verb, the pronoun follows the 
negative, e.g., agguy ami nangan 'we did not eat'. If the verb phrase occurring as comment does have a 
genitive, full pronouns in general occur as topic. There is one exception to this, however. The first singular 
topic pronoun -a' is suffixed to a verb which otherwise would be followed by a genitive, i.e., a genitive 
verb (see sec. 5.1), and the genitive does not occur. Instead a following substantive occurs in referent 
position (see sec. 7.5.3): 



Binadangana' ay Ama. 



Father helped me. 



Full pronouns occur in four positions: sentence introducer, predicate, topic and referent following ay. 
For a description, see the da'mi entry in the dictioi-ary proper. 

7.4.2 Demonstrative pronouns 

The following is a list of the major demonstrative pronouns. Variants follow the most commonly 
occurring forms following a comma. 

7.4.2.1 Set 1 



Singular: 


hede 


'that far one' 




hene 


'that near one' 




hete 


'this one' 


Plural: 


hadi y dade 


'those far ones' 




hana y dane 


'those near ones' 




hdtu, date 


'these ones* 


7.4.2.2 Set 2 






Singular: 


de 


'that far one' 




ne 


'that near one' 




te 


'this one' 


Plural: 


dade 


'those far ones' 




dane 


'those* near ones' 




date 


'these ones' 


7.4.2 3 Set 3 






Singular: 


ede 


'to that far one' 




ene 


'to that near one' 




ete 


'to this one' 


Plural: 


ay dade 


'to those far ones' 




ay dane 


'to those near ones' 




ay date 


'to these ones' 



There are three major sets of demonstrative pronouns, each divided into two subsets, with three 
pronouns to each subset. Each pronoun identifies a time, person or event either in space or time, e.g., 
alam hede *get that one', in view but not near the speaker or hearer; hiyah de tawon hi nanalpanmih tappla' 
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'the year we drained a river area to catch fish was that time'. For each subset there is a three-way 
semantic contrast in space or time. The dictionary user is referred to entries te 9 ne and de for detailed 
descriptions. 

Demonstrative pronouns beginning with da-, ha~ y hiya or dida are marked for plurality, e.g., immanamut 
date 'these ones stayed at home*. All other pronouns are unmarked for number. 

Some sets of demonstrative pronouns occur in only one position within a phrase or sentence. For 
example, those beginning with hiya or dida only occur as sentence comment, i.e., predicate. One example 
is: didadi immuy 'the ones who went were those ones'. Other sets such as date, dane and dade occur in 
several grammatical positions (see Figure 17). 

7.4.3 Locative pronouns 

hidi 'there far' 
hitu 'here' 
hitu 'here* 

For a listing of locative pronouns in various positions within the sentence or phrase, see section 7.25.2. 

7.5 Verb phrase 

A verb phrase is composed of a verb, plus three or four other major constituents, as well as two or 
three minor constituents. 

7.5.1 The verb 

The array of affixes and affix combinations that potentially inflect any given verb is extensive, though 
only a few actually occur in natural speech or writing. Two kinds of affixes, however, are obligatory. 
These are tense affixes and affixes that indicate a primary role (or case) relationship between the verb 
and an accompanying substantive (see sec. 7.9.3 and sec. 7.15.2). Verbs inflected for some aspect features, 
however, do not follow these rules (see sec. 7.16). 

Two major kinds of verbs are recognized for the purpose of discussing verb phrases. One is inflected 
by a role affix to allow for an actor or agent which is not the topic (see sec. 7.9.1) to occur as a constituent 
of the verb phrase. This actor or agent occurs as a genitive (see sec. 7.5.2). It has a secondary role 
relationship with the verb (see sec. 7.15.3). For convenience of reference, an affix inflecting this verb type 
is called a genitive affix and the verb is called a genitive verb. They are so named because a genitive 
obligatorily occurs as a constituent of the verb phrase when a verb is inflected with one of these affixes. 
The primary role relationship of the verb so inflected, however, is to another substantive (see sec. 7.15.2). 
This role relationship is either instrument, patient, theme, location reference, beneficiary, manner, place 
or time. Another undergoer optionally occurs in the referent position with a secondary relationship, 
depending at least partially on the meaning of the verb. 

A second major kind of verb is the head of a verb phrase which does not have a genitive as one of 
its constituents. If an agent or actor occurs, it is in sentence topic position and has a primary relationship 
to the verb. An undergoer also occurs in this relationship, associated with either a passive voice or state 
verb (see sec. 7.15.4). Affixes inflecting this kind of verb are called nongenitive affixes, and the inflected 
verb is called a nongenitive verb, since the verb phrase does not include a genitive as one of its 
constituents. 

A genitive verb phrase, then, includes a genitive verb, and the verb phrase of which it is head has a 
genitive constituent. This genitive is a substantive, usually with either an agent or an actor role 
relationship to the verb. Undergoers do occur as genitives, but are restricted to verb phrases with verbs 
inflected by combinations of role affixes, one of which is the affix -an (see sections 7.8.1.3.2-4). 

A nongenitive verb phrase has a nongenitive verb as the head and it does not occur with a genitive 
constituent. Tense and noncomplex role affixes, i.e., single affixes signalling only one role of these two 
affix types, are displayed in Figure 3: 
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Nonpast/Pasl 


Tense Affix 


Role Affix 




m-jn- 


+ paN- 1 (agent) 


Nongenitive 


m-jn- 


+ puN-j 1 (agent) 


Affixes 


0/-iN- 


+ -um- (actor) 




m~/n- 


+ a- (patient) 




m-Jn- 


+ i- (theme) 




m-jn- 


+ a-an (loc ref) 




m-fn- 


+ i-an (beneficiary) 




0/n- 


+ paN- 2, puN-j 2 
(instrument) 




0/-iN- 


+ -on (patient) 


Genitive 


01-iN- 


+ i- (theme) 


Affixes 


0/-iN- 


+ -an 1 (loc ref) 




01-iN- 


+ i-an (beneficiary) 



On- 



+ paN- J, puN-j 3 (manner) 



Resultant Affix Form 

— maN-lnaN- 
= muN-muN- 

— -um-/-inum- y 4mm* 
= ma-lna- 

= mi-lni- 

~ ma-anjna-an 

= mi-anlni-an 



= paN-lnaN-, puN-lnuN- 

— -onl-iN- 
= i-liN- 

= -anl-iN-an 
= i-an/iN-an 

- paN-lnaN-, puN-lnuN- 



Figure 3. Tense and noncomplex role affixes 

Roles cited in Figure 3 within parentheses indicate typical primary relationships between substantives 
associated with verbs inflected by these affixes (see sec. 7.15.1). 

The affix -an 2, signalling place or time role occurs only in combination with other nongenitive or 
genitive affixes listed in Figure 3. For a listing of role affixes in combination with the affix -an, i.e., -an 
1 or -an 2, see sections 7.8.1.3.1-6 and Figures 4-5. For a listing of role affixes in combination with 
causative affixes and the affix -an, see Figure 12. 

7.5.2 Genitive 

There is a maximum of two grammatical positions in a verb phrase proper where substantives occur 
with a role relationship to the verb. These are genitive and referent (see sec. 7.5.3). An agent or actor 
commonly occurs in the genitive position and patient, theme or location reference in the referent position. 
If the verb affix signals passive voice and one role affix of a combination is -an, the actor or agent does 
not occur, and the undergoers are in genitive position (see sections 7.8.1.3.2-4). In addition, place and/or 
time words or phrases occur in the verb phrase place and time margin position. 

In section 7.5.1, it was stated that when a genitive affix inflects a verb, a genitive is obligatorily a 
constituent of the verb phrase. This allows a substantive in the genitive position to have either an agent 
or an actor role relationship to the verb (provided the verb is inflected for active voice). It needs to be 
clearly understood, however, that in terms of role relationships, the affixes signal a primary relationship 
to another substantive (see sec. 7.15) and not to the substantive occurring as a genitive. The role 
relationships of the actor or agent are signalled by their occurrence in the genitive position of the verb 
phrase. These are secondary relationships, for example: 



Paguyan nan tatagud Nayun nan umadah 
tumiyalgaw, 

Munha 'it nan pogha ' an hinothot Amlagwi. 



The people of Nayon plant their upland fields 
with rice during the dry season. 

My boil which Amlagwi squeezed hurts. 



In the first sentence, the verb phrase occurs as a comment (see sec. 7.9.2), and in the second sentence 
as a modifier of pogha 'boil' (see sec. 7.14.1). In each example, the boldfaced substantive is a genitive 
which has an agent relationship to the verb (see also sec. 7.11). 
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7.5.3 Referent 

A referent is a constituent of a verb phrase. A substantive occurring in this position somehow expands 
or explains the relationship of the verb to another substantive with a primary role relationship to it. The 
primary relationship is in reference to the added information of the referent. 

The referent of a verb phrase contains a substantive with a secondary role relationship to the verb of 
patient, theme or location reference. If the verb phrase is a sentence comment, i.e., predicate, the 
substantive with a primary relationship to it occurs as the topic (see sec. 7.9.1). 

7.53.1 Referent as patient 

Ginumhob hi Manabung hi ayiw. Manabung burned some wood. 

Manabung has a primary relationship with the verb 'burned* and 'some wood* (patient) is added 
information and has a secondary relationship to the verb. 

7.53.2 Referent as theme 

Tammanday uman Imbdngad hi Idgah. They will plant Imbangad's upland field with 

sweet potato vines. 

In this example, 'sweet potato vines' (the theme) is added information. 

7.533 Referent as location reference 

Ibagddan ihdwan O'vlwang. They will ask (something) of, lit., to the wife of 

0"olwang. 

Here, 'they will ask (something)* is the primary message, and 'of the wife of CTolwang* is added 
information. 

There is a second use of a verbal referent. In this function, the referent somehow adds to an 
understanding of the meaning of the action expressed by the verb: 

Lina'ua' hete hi lubung'u. I bought this for my clothing. 

This* is the topic and *I bought this* is the main statement. 'For my clothing* expresses the purpose for 
buying 'this* and functions as the referent. Commonly, the referent is filled with a verb phrase: 

lyalim nV di danum hi inumo\ Please bring water for me to drink. 

The referent is a verbal substantive (see sec. 7.8.1), and a more accurate translation (though less idiomatic 
in English) would be, 'Please bring me water with reference to that which I will drink.* 

7.5.4 Place and time margin 

A verb phrase may include the place and/or time in which an action occurs or a state where it exists. 
Place and time nouns (and other substantives signalled for place and/or time) occur at the end of verb 
phrases. They also occur at the beginning of sentences, but in this position they are sentence introducers 
rather than verb phrase constituents (see sec. 7.22.1.2). The following are examples of place and time 
nouns in the verb phrase margin position: 

Inhaangdah nan baun baluy hidin handl They cooked (it) in the vacant building the day 

before yesterday. 

Hi nahllip ya immuy hi Indolpeh hinan When it was midafternoon Indolpeh went to the 

wangwang. river. 

In the last example, hi nahllip 'when it was midafternoon* occurs in the sentence introducer position, and 
hinan wangwang 'to the river' occurs in the verb phrase margin position. The verb phrase here is a 
sentence comment. It can occur elsewhere, as for example, as the head of a verbal substantive (see sec. 
7.8.1). When it does, it takes its place and time margin with it: 

Naladaw nan immuy hinan wangwang. The one who went to the river was late. 
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Time and place substantives occurring as a sentence introducer, however, do not go along with the 
verb phrase. 

Place and time margin, and what occurs in that position, is further discussed in section 7.13. 

7.5.5 Negative 

A negative optionally occurs before the verb. It agrees with the tense of the verb as either past or 
nonpast agguy 'didn't' and adi *won't': 

Agguy nolo' nan imbaluy'u. My child didn't sleep. 

Adi lahhinon Umangob nan batu ede. Umangob won't separate the stones from that 

(soil). 

7.5.6 Durative adverb gun 

The verbal negative may be substituted by an adverb, which has the meaning 'continually* or 
'repeatedly*. It occurs in the same position as the negative, before the verb in the verb phrase: 

Gunna inhanglag din gadiw. He repeatedly roasted those small river fish. 

Adi anu pa"ah'up hi Iyu ti gun umuy mipo"oy They say that Iyu was not able to find (him) be- 
to Tittilong, cause Tittilong repeatedly went to hide. 

7.5.7 The pseudoverb 'go* 

When the main verb of a verb phrase has as part of its semantics someone or some animate being 
travelling, a pseudoverb ay/umuy 'go* often precedes the verb. For example, to hunt a wild animal requires 
going to the forest: 

Umuy manganup nan linala'i. The men will go to hunt. 

The form umuy agrees with the main verb, with respect to the tense (-um-f-imm-) umuy manganup 'will 
go to hunt* and immuy nanganup 'went to hunt'. If a negative, pseudoverb and main verb all occur, they 
are all inflected for the same tense: 

agguy immuy nanganup 'did not go to hunt' 

In sec 7.5.1, -urn- was listed as indicating a primary relationship between the verb and a substantive 
occurring as the actor or sometimes agent of the action. As a pseudoverb, -umuy indicates an actor or 
agent relationship between the verb and the substantive. However, the primary relationship is indicated 
by the main verb, and may or may not be with the actor or the agent. In the examples above, the primary 
relationship is with an agent, indicated by the affix maN- inflecting the verb anup. The following is also 
common: 

Umuy'u alan nan banga. I will go to get the pot. 

Here, the affix -an 1 (inflecting ala 'to get') indicates that the primary relationship is between 'get' and 
'pot*. The agent -'u T occurs here as a genitive. The agent, then, has a secondary relationship to the 
verb. As a main verb, umuy does not occur with a genitive since it is a nongenitive verb (see sec. 7.5.1). 
As a pseudoverb, this rule does not apply. 

Commonly, a form ay 2 occurs. This form is especially preferred if the main verb is a genitive verb: 

Ayda andpon nan pihhu an natUa'. They will go to hunt for the money that was lost. 

For the form of this pseudoverb with pronouns, see the table under ay 2 in the dictionary proper. 

7.5.8 Order of verb phrase constituents 

The order of occurrence of the various constituents of a verb phrase is as follows. 
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7.5.8.1 Genitive verb phrase constituents 

± Dur. Adv. ± Pseudo v. + Main v. + Genitive ± Referent ± Place/ Time 

or Neg. 
Adi ay oh 'an Manabung hi agwat hi ma 'et. 

Manabung will not go to dibble-plant (his field) with cowpeas tomorrow. 

7.5.8.2 Nongenitive verb phrase constituents 

± Dur. Adv. ± Pseudo v. + Main v. ± Referent ± Place/Time 

or Neg. 
Gun umuy mun'oho' hi agwat hi Pannal 

(Someone) will continually go to dibble-plant cowpeas in Pannal. 

The examples given here are longer strings than would usually occur in natural text. Stylistically, not 
more than three or possibly four phrase constituents would occur in a natural string, and commonly only 

one or two. 

7.5.9 Distribution of verb phrase 

A verb phrase occurs in three distinct and important environments. It is the comment, i.e., predicate 
of a sentence (see sec. 7.9), the head of a verbal substantive (see sec. 7.8.1) and the head of a modifying 
phrase (see sec. 7.12). 

Verb phrases, with verbs inflected with the following role affixes, occur in all three environments: naN- 
and muN- (agent); -urn- (actor); ma-l-on (patient); i- and mi- (theme); -an 1 and ma-an (location 
reference); i-an and mi-an (beneficiary); paN- 2 and pus- j 2 (instrument). (See also sections 7.8.1.1-2.) 

Verb phrases with verbs inflected with role affix -an 2 (signalling place or time) and some with verbs 
inflected with maN- (signalling agent) occur only as the head of either a substantive phrase or a modifying 
phrase (see also sec. 7.8.1.3). 

Verb phrases with verbs inflected with role affix paN- 3 or puN- 2 (signalling manner) occur only as 
the head of a substantive phrase (see also sec. 7.8.1.4). 

7.6 Adjective phrase 

The constituents of an adjective phrase are similar to those of a nongenitive verb phrase, except that 
an adjective phrase does not have a pseudoverb constituent. The following are the constituents of an 
adjective phrase: 

± Negative + Adjective ± Referent ± Time &/or Place 
Adi maphod hi onon ad ugwan 

It is not good to eat now. 

The negative form adi occurs with adjectives and does not indicate a tense component: 

Adi maphod hi onon ad ugga. (Something) was not good to eat yesterday. 

The verbal negative agguy does not occur with adjectives. 

The referent, as an adjective phrase constituent, has a function paralleling one of its uses as a 
constituent of a verbal phrase (see sec 7.5.3). Only verbal substantives (see sec. 7.8.1) have been observed 
to fill the adjectival referent position. In an adjective phrase, the referent defines the limits or conditions 
for which the meaning of the adjective obtains. In the above example, whatever is referred to as 'not 
good' is limited to 'eating' by the phrase hi onon 'to eat': 

Maphod ad ugwan hi tamuan nan uman Indang. The upland field of Indang is good now to be 

worked on. 

Ag'agah ne han niludo' hi addlon. That which is written is easy to learn. 
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A time and/or place constituent can either follow or come before the referent with no change of 
meaning: 

Adi maphod ad ugwan hi onon. (Something) is not good now to eat. 

Commonly an adjective phrase is a comment at the sentence level: 

Adi maphod nan tnadogom an ma' an hi onon. Spoiled food is not good to eat. 

The topic of the sentence comes immediately following the adjective. 

When an adjective phrase, consisting of two or more words, modifies a noun, the noun is followed by 
a modifying ligature an and the adjective phrase: 

nan tibung an nappuhih panniga' 'the wine jar which is bad with reference to the 

way I see it' 

If an adjective without a referent, place or time word modifies a noun, the adjective and the modifying 
ligature usually precede the noun: 

nan nappuhin tibung "the bad wine jar' 

A negative, with the adjective, also usually precedes the noun nan adi nappuhin tibung 'the not bad wine 
jar\ 

An adjective phrase as a modifier of other substantives is discussed in 7.14.1. 

7.7 Existential phrase 

Existentials are words that state the existence or nonexistence of something: wada 'there is, there are, 
there was, there were'; mi'id 'there is none, there was none, there are none, there were none, there was 
no one, there was nothing.' Existentials occur with place and time margins. A variant wa of the existential 
wada is the preferred form when a place or time word is a constituent of the phrase: 

Wad Bannawol ad a"u. (It) was in Banaue last night. 

7.7.1 Existentials as sentence comment 

Existentials commonly occur as a sentence comment: 

Mi'id di keleng ad tawonad. There were no ruby throats last year, lit., the 

ruby throats were none last year. 

In this position time and place words are optional: 

Waday pihhun Mahekon. Mahekon has money, lit., there is money with 

Mahekon. 

7.7.2 Existentials as substantive or modifying phrases 

The form wa of this existential also occurs following a determiner as a substantive phrase (see sec. 
7.8.2), or following an as a modifying phrase (see sec. 7.14.1). In these environments, at least one time 
and/or place word is required: 

Umuy'u alan nan wad NaggoL I will go to get that which is in Naggol. 

Umuy'u alan nan pdguy an wad NaggoL I will go to get the rice which is in Naggol. 

7.8 Substantive phrase 

The term substantive is used to label a class of noun-like words, phrases or sentences. In section 7.3, 
six subclasses of nouns are identified and classified by determiners which precede them. These are 
included as substantives. Personal and demonstrative pronouns (see sec. 7.4) are also substantives, since 
they are noun substitutes. 
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Verb phrases, existential phrases and sentences also occur following common noun determiners and, 
when they do, they are also substantives: 

nan immuy 'the one who went* 

nan wan to 'that which is here' 

nan adokkoy di iwitna 'the one whose tail is long* 

It can be stated generally, then, that pronouns or any word, phrase or sentence following a determiner is 
a substantive. There are a few environments in which common nouns are not preceded by a determiner. 
Nevertheless, they are still considered substantives in these environments. 

A substantive, when it occurs as a sentence comment (see sec. 7.9.2) is negated by bo'on 'not': 

Bo 'on nan linala 'i immuy. The ones who went were not the men. 

Bo 'on diday numboto* The ones who harvested were not they. 

Bo'on nan immuy ad Umbuluy na'pot. The ones who were wet were not the ones who 

went to Cambulo. 

Bo'on nan wan toy naladaw. The ones who were late are not the ones who 

are here. 

Bo'on nan adokkoy di iwitnay pinana'. The one I shot with a bow and arrow was not 

the one whose tail is long. 

A substantive is identified as occurring in one or more, specific grammatical positions. This identifica- 
tion is made on the basis of the particular determiner or demonstrative adjective which precedes it, or 
on the absence of a determiner or demonstrative adjective. In the case of personal and demonstrative 
pronouns, they are identified by their particular shape. These features are extensive and complex and a 
full description is not included in this sketch (see Figures 16-17). 

7.8.1 Verbal substantives 

A verbal substantive is a verb phrase (see sec. 7.5) preceded by a common noun determiner (see sec. 
7.3.1.1): 

nan immuy himmagub 'the one who went to fetch water* 

Commonly, an English translation of a verbal substantive or an existential substantive requires a pronoun 
followed by a relative clause. This is because a determiner in Ifugao, when preceding a verb phrase or 
an existential phrase (see sec. 7.8.2) has a dual function. It is both a determiner and a pronoun, translated 
'the one, the thing, the time, the place* or 'the manner*. A determiner with this dual function is called a 
pronoun determiner. 

A verb phrase functioning as the head of a verbal substantive maintains all the typical constituents of 
a verb phrase (see sec. 7.5). If a verb is inflected for past tense and a primary role relationship to a 
substantive is the agent, the affix maN- or muN- commonly inflects the verb, e.g., nanganup 'chase-hunted'. 
When preceded by a pronoun determiner, the primary relationship (see sec. 7.15.2) is between the verb 
and the pronoun determiner, and the pronoun is signalled in this case as the agent, e.g., nan nanganup 
'the one (or ones) who chase-hunted'. 

There might also be a secondary role relationship (see sec. 7.15.3) expressed within the verb phrase 
as a referent, e.g., nan nanganup hi laman 'the one who chase-hunted a wild pig*. In this case, no verb 
affix indicates the secondary role relationship between the verb and the substantive. 

This verbal substantive can be changed by a different inflection of the verb, to indicate a primary 
relationship between the verb and a pronoun referent of 'wild pig*: 

nan inanupan nan linala 7 'the thirg which was hunted by the men' 
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In this case, the verb is inflected to indicate a primary relationship between the verb and a location 
reference, which is that towards which the chase-hunting was directed. The verb can also be inflected to 
indicate a primary relationship between the verb and a theme, i.e., a pronoun referent of 'dog': 

nan inyanup nan linala 'ih laman 'that which was accompanied by the men in 

chase-hunting a wild pig' 

In this construction, there are two substantives with secondary relationships to the verb. The men' (an 

agent) is a genitive, and the 'wild pig 7 (a location reference) is in the referent position. 

There are four kinds of verb affixes or affix combinations that are involved with verbal substantives. 

7.8.1.1 Affixes allowing unrestricted verb phrase distribution 

A majority of verb affixes inflect verbs that are constituents of verb phrases occurring in any of three 
environments. They occur as a sentence comment (see sec. 7.9.2), as the head of a modifying phrase (see 
sec. 7.14) or as the head of a substantive phrase following a pronoun determiner. These include role 
affixes (see Figure 3), along with other affixes that are optionally added to indicate such features as aspect 
(see sec. 7.16) or causative (see sec. 7.17). 

Distribution of verbs inflected by these affixes is not included in the dictionary proper as part of the 
description of verbs, since distribution is unrestricted. An example from the dictionary proper is: 

ta'ot v. For someone (actor -um-) to become afraid of someone, something (loc ref -an). 

The gloss is worded to reflect the use of this verb as a constituent of a verb phrase occurring as a 
sentence comment. The inflected verbs tumd'ot and ta'tan, nevertheless, are both constituents of verb 
phrases that may also occur as the head of a verbal substantive or a modifying phrase. 
As the head of a verb phrase occurring as the comment: 

Timmd'ot nan linala 'i an nunlugan hinan The men were afraid in riding on the airplane 

hupldnu. (sentence focus on 'the men'). 

Tina'tan nan linalai nan talak hi nunlugananda. The men were afraid of the truck on which 

they rode (sentence focus on 'truck'). 

As a constituent of a verb phrase occurring as the head of a verbal substantive: 

Immanamut nan timmd'ot an nunlugan hinan The ones who were afraid in riding on the 

talak. truck returned home. 

Immunihun Bukkdhan nan tina'tan nan linala'i The thing (i.e., the truck), of which the men 
an nunlugan. were afraid in riding, was driven by Bukkahan. 

As a constituent of a verb phrase occurring as the head of a modifying phrase: 

Immanamut nan linala'i an timmd'ot an The men who were afraid in riding on the 

nunlugan hinan talak. truck returned home. 

Immunihun Bukkdhan nan talak an tina'tan Bukkahan drove the truck of which the men 

nan linald 'in nunlugan, were afraid in riding. 

7.8.1.2 Affixes allowing unrestricted verb phrase distribution with some verbs but not with 
others 

Verb phrases, with some verbs inflected with maN- or mangi-, occur as a sentence comment (see sec. 
7.9.2), as the head of a modifying phrase (see sec. 7.14) or as the head of a substantive phrase following 
a pronoun determiner. Verb phrases with other verbs inflected with these affixes (a majority) occur only 
as the head of either a verbal substantive or the head of a modifying phrase. When they do, this is 
indicated in the dictionary proper as illustrated in the following example: 

danug v. For someone (agent -um-; s agent maN-) to box someone or something (patient -on) 
with a clenched fist (inst i-, paN-). 
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The notation s agent maN- indicates that this verb, inflected by maN-, has an agent relationship to a 
substantive, and is a constituent of a verb phrase occurring only as the head of a verbal substantive or a 
modifying phrase. Since this feature is not predictable on the basis of a simple rule, this information when 
observed, is included in the dictionary proper as illustrated in the following example: 

anud v. For water (actor umi- & inst; s actor mangi- & inst) to carry something (theme i-) 
downstream. 

The notation s actor mangi- indicates that this verb, inflected by mangi-, has a primary relationship of 
actor with one substantive and a secondary relationship of theme with another (indicated by the affix i-, 
see sec. 7.15.3.3). It also indicates that it is a constituent of a verb phrase, occurring only as the head of 
a verbal substantive or a modifying phrase. Example: 

Hidin immudanana, ya nan manabin danum hi That time when it rained, the thing which car- 
wangwang di nangiydnud hinan pinanglaw, ried the waterborne debris downstream was the 

swollen water in the river. 

7.8.1.3 Affixes restricting verb phrase distribution to head of substantive or modifying 
phrase 

Some verbs are constituents of verb phrases, occurring only as the head of substantive phrases or 
modifying phrases (see sec, 7.14). These are verbs inflected by combinations of role affixes, one of which 
is either a location reference affix {-an 1) or a place or time affix {-an 2). The other affixes involved are 
paN- l y puN-2 1, -um- y a-, i-, a-an and i-an. The affix -an 1 indicates the primary relationship with a 
substantive of a location reference. The affix -an 2 indicates the primary relationship of either place or 
time. The other affixes indicate secondary relationships (see also under -an in the dictionary proper). 
Since these affix combinations are predictable on the basis of noncomplex, i.e., single role signal affixes 
(see sec. 7.5.1) listed in the dictionary proper for each verb, this information is not included in the 
description of inflection potential. Example: 

nan nanganupan nan linala 'ih laman 'the place where (or time when) the men chase- 

hunted a wild pig' 

In this example, the verb is not only inflected for past tense by an affix n- and for an agent relationship 
between the verb and an accompanying substantive by the affix paN- but also has a suffix -an 2 which 
indicates a primary relationship of place or time with a substantive. This substantive is the pronoun 
determiner nan 'the place'. The agent linala'i 'men', signalled by naN-, occurs as a verb phrase genitive. 
The word laman 'wild pig* is a location reference and is not signalled by affixation. 

7.8.13.1 Affix combinations paN-an/naN-an, puNan/nuN-an or -um-anl-inum-an and -imm-an 

The affixes paN-lnaN- or puN-lnuN- signal a secondary role relationship of agent (or sometimes actor) 
between the verb and a substantive occurring as a verb phrase genitive. The affixes -um-j-inum- or -imm- 
signal a secondary relationship of actor (or sometimes agent) between the verb and a substantive 
occurring as a verb phrase genitive. The primary relationship between the verb and another substantive 
is signalled either by -an 1 or -an 2. The affix -an 1 indicates a primary relationship of location reference 
between the verb and another substantive. Place and/or time optionally occur in the margin position. The 
affix -an 2 indicates a primary relationship of either place or time between the verb and a substantive. 
Either a patient or location reference (not signalled by affixation) optionally occurs as referent. Any verb 
described in the dictionary proper as inflected by maN-, muN- or -um- can be inflected by this affix 
combination. 

7.8.13.2 Affix combination a-anlna-an 

The affix -an 2 indicates a primary relationship of either place or time between the verb and a 
substantive. There is also a secondary relationship of undergoer, usually a patient, between the verb and 
a substantive occurring as a verb phrase genitive signalled by a~/na-. Any verb described in the dictionary 
proper as inflected by ma- or -on can be inflected by this affix combination. 
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7.8.1.3.3 Affix combination i-an/ni-an 

The affix i-/ni- signals a secondary relationship of theme between the verb and a substantive occurring 
as a verb phrase genitive. The primary relationship between the verb and another substantive is signalled 
either by -an 1 or -an 2. The affix -an 1 indicates a primary relationship of location reference between 
the verb and another substantive. Place and/or time can optionally occur in the margin position. The affix 
-an 2 indicates a primary relationship of either a place or time between the verb and a substantive. 
Location reference (not signalled by affixation) optionally occurs in the referent position. Any verb 
described in the dictionary proper as inflected by i- or mi- can be inflected by this affix combination. 

7.8.1.3.4 Affix combination ma-an/na-an 

The affix ma-an-jna-an occurs as a noncomplex affix, i.e., a single role signal to indicate a primary 
relationship of location reference between the verb and a substantive (see sec. 7.5.1). However, an affix 
of an identical shape has a contrastive function. The affix -an 2 of this combination indicates a primary 
relationship of either place or time between the verb and a substantive. A secondary relationship of 
location reference (between the verb and another substantive) occurring as a verb phrase genitive is 
signalled by ma-jna-, A theme (not signalled by affixation) optionally occurs as the referent. Any verb 
described in the dictionary proper as inflected by -an or ma-an has this dual function. 

7.8.13.5 Affix combination pangi-an/nangi-an 

This combination indicates three role relationships: -an indicates a primary relationship of either a 
location reference, a place or time; paN- indicates an agent or sometimes an actor relationship between 
the verb and a substantive occurring as a verb phrase genitive, and i- indicates a theme relationship of 
a substantive occurring as a referent. 

7.8.13.6 Affix combination umi-anlimmi-an 

This combination indicates three role relationships: -an indicates a primary relationship of either a 
location reference, a place or time; -um- indicates an actor or sometimes an agent relationship between 
the verb and a substantive occurring as a verb phrase genitive, and /- indicates a theme relationship of 
a substantive occurring as a referent. 

The noncomplex affix, i.e., single role signal mi-an/ni-an has not been observed to commonly occur in 
combination with the suffix -an to indicate a location reference, a place or time focus. 

Figures 4-5 indicate noncomplex affixes, i.e., single role signal cited in the first column and combined 
with -an in the second. 

Noncomplex Role Affix Affix Combination with -an 

maN-lnaN- paN-an/naN-an 

muN-jnuN- puN-an/nuN-an 

-um-i-inum-, -imm- -um-ani-inum-an, -imm-an 

ma-lna- a-an/na-an 

mi-lni- i-an/ni-an 

ma-an/na-an ma-an/na-an 

Figure 4. Noncomplex role affixes with -an 

Forms cited in the first column in Figure 5 are noncomplex role affixes in combination with i- (see 
sec. 7.15.3.2). 

Affix Combination with i- Affix Combination with -an 

mangi-/nangi- pangi-an/nangi-an 

umi-/immi- umi-an/immi-an 



Figure 5. Noncomplex role affixes with i- and -an 
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For a listing of noncomplex affixes, i.e., single role signal segmented into tense and role affixes, see 
Figure 3. For a listing of the affix -an in combination with causative affixes, see Figure 12. For a listing 
of segmented affix combinations into tense and other common role affixes, see Figure IS. 

7.8.1.4. Affixes restricting verb phrase distribution to head of substantive phrase 

Some verbs are constituents of verb phrases occurring only as the head of substantive phrases. These 
are verbs inflected by the manner affix paN- 3 or puN- 1 3: 

Umipakiki nan panayaw HengngeL The way Hengngel dances causes laughter. 

7*8.2 Existential substantives 

Like the first kind of verbal substantives described in section 7.8.1, existential substantives are preceded 
by common noun determiners (see sec. 7.3.1.1): 

nan wan nan inalahan 'the thing which is (or was) in the forest' 

Only an existential phrase consisting of the existential wa and at least one time or place word (or phrase) 
occurs as the head of an existential substantive. As described for verbal substantives in section 7.8.1, a 
determiner preceding an existential phrase is a pronoun determiner. 

Existential substantives are commonly expanded by a modifying phrase (see sec. 7.14): 

nan wan nan inalahan an nanganup hi laman 'the one who was (or ones who were) in the 

forest who chase-hunted a wild pig* 

7.83 Sentence substantives 

Sentences commonly occur as substantives following a pronoun determiner. Two kinds of sentences 
have been observed embedded as the head of a substantive phrase. 

(a) The topic of the embedded sentence is possessed by the pronoun determiner which precedes 
the sentence. This possessor is redundantly repeated as a possessive pronoun -na 'his/her/its' or 
-da 'their* suffixed to the possessed substantive. The comment of the embedded sentence makes 
some comment about the possessed substantive with the use of a state verb, adjective or 
existential. The embedded sentence is translated into English by a relative clause. In the 
following examples the embedded sentences are boldfaced. 

• State verb as comment of embedded sentence. The following sentence substantive is the 
comment of the main sentence: 

Din natlla ' di pihhunay binadanganmi. The one we helped was the one whose money 

was lost. 

• Adjective as comment of embedded sentence 

Hay maphod di ugdlinay pinUida. The one they chose was the one who has a 

good character. 

• Existential as comment of embedded sentence 

Adi muntamu nan way dogohna. The one who has a sickness will not work. 

(b) A direct or indirect quotation occurs as an embedded sentence following a common noun 
determiner. This sentence substantive is the topic of the main sentence. In the following 
examples, the embedded sentences are boldfaced: 

Inaiin Aman Bugan di> Hay aton an mangdnap Bugan's father said, What can be done to find 
ay Aman Aliguyun? the Father of Aliguyun? 

Inaiin anu Umdngob ay TiaHong di, Ono' he* 'a They say that Umangob said to Tittflong, I will 
ti andad ta umdU'ah tu? eat you, for why have you come here? 
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7.8.4 Complex substantive phrase 

Substantive phrases may be joined by either a coordinating conjunction ya 'and' or by a coordinating 
conjunction unu 'or'. 

7.8.4.1 Substantives with a relationship of addition 

Any substantive can be added to another substantive by a conjunction ya provided they are semantically 
compatible. For example: 

ha"inya nan imbabaluy'u *I and my children' 

hi Tumapang ya din nVtamuana Tumapang and those who worked with 

him' 

nan wan tu ya nan immuy nalubu 'the ones who are here and the ones who 

went to work' 

Nouns optionally occur following ya without a determiner or demonstrative adjective. For example: 

iydlim di agwat ya balatung "bring the cowpeas and mung beans' 

For a list of marked substantives that follow ya see Figure 16. 

7.8.4.2 Substantives with alternative relationship 

Substantives can be joined in an alternative relationship by the conjunction unu 'or'. For example: 

ha"in unu nan imbabaluy'u 'I or my children' 

hi Tumapang unu din ni'tamuana Tumapang or those who worked with him' 

nan wan tu unu nan immuy nalubu 'the ones who are here or the ones who 

went to work* 

The marked substantives that follow unu are the same as those following ya, see Figure 16. 
7*8.43 Distribution of complex substantive phrase 

Complex substantive phrases have the same distribution as simple substantive phrases. The distribution 
possibilities are determined by the kind of substantive phrase which occurs first in the string. For example, 
da Ubban ya nan ihawada 'Ubban and others and their wives' has the same grammatical distribution as 
da Ubban. Figure 16 lists this phrase occurring as: a sentence introducer, a comment, a topic, a genitive, 
following an as the head of a modifying phrase, or following ya or unu in a conjunctive relationship with 
a preceding substantive. . - - -. 

• As sentence introducer 

da Ubban ya nan ihawada, oya numbo'tanda As for Ubban and others and their wives, 

they permanently left (their village). 

• As topic 

Nunhitu da Ubban ya nan ihawadad Bagyu. Ubban and others and their wives are 

living in Baguio. 

• As head of modifying phrase 

Numbotan din ni'babluya' an da Ubban ya nan Those with whom I lived as a town mate, 

ihawada. who are Ubban and others and their 

wives, permanently left (our village). 
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7.9 Major sentence type 

The most common sentence type consists of two parts: a topic and a comment. The topic is a 
substantive talked about and the comment is something said about it. The topic may be a person, a thing 
(either animate or inanimate), a place, a time, an action or a state. The comment may be any of these 
as well as an attribute in the form of an adjective. 

7.9.1 Topic 

Substantives which occur as topics are as follows: 

• Common nouns and possessed common nouns. These are marked by various determiners and 
demonstrative adjectives (see Figure 16). 

• Personal nouns and possessed personal nouns. They are marked by the personal noun determiners 
hi 2 1 oi da 2 (see sec. 7.3.3 and sec. 7.3.4). 

• Place nouns. Hamlet nouns occurring as a topic are marked by a determiner di 2 2\ village nouns 
are marked by ad x (see sec. 7.3.5). 

• Personal pronouns. Topic pronouns and full pronouns occur in topic position (see sec. 7.4.1). 

• Demonstrative pronouns. The following occur as sentence topic: 

date hdtu hete 

dane hana hene 

dade hadi hede 

• Locative pronouns: hidi t hina and him. 

• Verbal and existential substantives. These are marked by various common noun determiners (see 
Figure 16). 

7.9.2 Comment 

The comment, commonly called predicate, is one of the following phrase types: verb phrase, existential 
phrase, adjective phrase, noun phrase, verbal substantive, existential substantive, personal pronoun, 
demonstrative pronoun or locative pronoun. These are discussed further in section 7.21. 

7.93 Agreement between topic and comment 

The nature of the relationship between the topic and the comment varies, depending on the kind of 
phrase in the comment position. There are four kinds of phrases occurring as the comment with 
contrastive kinds of relationships. The comments of the following examples are boldfaced. 

7.93.1 Verb phrase as comment 

A verb is inflected by an affix which indicates that a substantive has a particular primary role 
relationship to that verb such as actor, agent, patient, theme, location reference, instrument, beneficiary, 
manner, place or time. (In some cases, when some, aspect affixes inflect verbs, a role marking affix does 
not occur, see sec. 7.16.) When a verb phrase of which the verb is head occurs as a comment, the 
substantive with that primary role relationship is identified by occurring as the topic of the sentence. 
Occurring in topic position, a substantive with a particular role (among other substantives with other 
roles occurring as constituents of the verb phrase) is marked as being the focus of that sentence. Thus, 
a sentence may have agent focus, theme focus, etc. (Substantives with a time or manner role relationship 
with verbs do not, however, occur as topics.) 
In the following example, the verb phrase comment is boldfaced and the topic is not: 

Tinanudan Inggulun han nguhu. Inggulun assumed a feeding responsibility 

for the orphan. 

In this example, the suffix -an 1 on the verb indicates that the primary role of a substantive is location 
reference. In this case, it is someone towards whom a feeding responsibility is directed. The word han 
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signals a following substantive nguhu 'orphan*, and also identifies that substantive in a topic position, thus 
having the primary role relationship to the verb. The topic of the sentence is 'the orphan* and the verb 
phrase 'Ingguhun assumed a feeding responsibility' is a comment being made about that topic. In this 
example, a nontopic substantive, a personal noun (Inggulun) occurs as a genitive (see sec. 7.5.2). Inggulun 
has a secondary role relationship as the agent providing nourishment. Primary and secondary role 
relationships can be reversed by changing verb affixation and the substantive occurring as the topic. 
Substantives have the same role relationships to the verb: 

Timmdnud hi Inggulun hinan nguhu. Inggulun assumed a feeding responsibility 

for the orphan. 

The affix -imm- (past of -um-) indicates that an agent has the primary role relationship and hi before 
Inggulun identifies that substantive both as a personal noun and as the topic with the primary relationship 
to the verb. 

The word hinan signals a common noun and also indicates that this noun is in referent position within 
the verb phrase (see sec. 7.5.3). 

7.93.2 Adjective phrase as comment 

An adjective or adjective phrase as a comment specifies the topic as being in a particular state: 

Damunad ugwan nan umaan Inggulun. What Inggulun is clearing of vegetation is 

wide now. 

7.933 Existential as comment 

Semantically the relationship between an existential (or an existential phrase) in comment position and 
a substantive in topic position is the same as that for an adjective. The existential describes the topic as 
being in a state either of existence or nonexistence: 

Wdday uung ad ugwan ti Panaba. There are mushrooms now because it is 

(the month) Panaba. 

7*93.4 Substantive as comment 

A substantive (see sec. 7.8) in the comment position is equated with a substantive in the topic position. 
The substantive as a topic identifies a particular person, place or thing. The substantive as a comment 
describes that same person, place or thing in different terms in an equational relationship: 

Din immuy nunggabul di nalddaw. The one who was late was the one who 

went to clear unwanted vegetation. 

7.9.4 Position of topic in sentence 

The position of a topic within a sentence string varies, depending on the kind of phrase which occurs 
as a sentence comment. (In this section, all examples occur with the topic boldfaced.) In relationship to 
various phrase types as the comment, a topic occurs as follows. 

7.9.4.1 When noun or pronoun is comment 

Nouns and pronouns occur as phrases with place and time margins. When a noun or pronoun occurs 
as a sentence comment, however, it does not commonly do so with a place and time margin: 

Hi Anannayu di tonongmid Bated ad ugwan. Our leader in rice agriculture in Batad 

now is Anannayu. 

In this sentence, Anannayu is the comment followed by a (boldfaced) noun phrase as the topic. Thus, 
the topic occurs following a noun or pronoun as the comment. 

7.9.4.2 When existential phrase is comment 

In this position, an existential phrase commonly has a place and time margin constituent. When it 
does, the topic commonly occurs immediately following the existential and before the margin words: 
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Mi 'id di keteng ad tawonad. There were no ruby throats last year, lit., 

the ruby throats last year were none. 

The topic (boldfaced) sometimes follows the place and time margin word(s) without change of meaning: 

Mi'id ad tawonad di keteng. There were no ruby throats last year, lit., 

the ruby throats were none last year. 

7.9.43 When verb phrase is comment 

Section 7.5.8 describes the order of verb phrase constituents. A topic is usually inserted within the verb 
phrase string. 

7.9.43.1 Topic position within a genitive verb phrase. 

The topic usually occurs immediately following the genitive and before the referent: 

Oh 'an Manabung nan umanah agwat hi Pannal. Manabung will dibble-plant his upland 

field with cowpeas in Pannal. 

In this sentence, 'his upland field* is the topic and occurs following the genitive 'Manabung* and before 
the referent 'cowpeas*. 

If a personal pronoun occurs as the topic, it is of the full pronoun set (see sec. 7.4.1) and usually 
occurs immediately following the verb. In this case, the agent or actor which otherwise would occur as 
a genitive follows the topic as the referent: 

Binaddngan da Umangob nan Unald'ih din Umangob and others helped the men 

nangindatanda. during that time when they hunted with a 

fire-ring trap. 

In this sentence, 'the men* is the topic and it follows the genitive, 'Umangob and others*. If the pronoun 
da' mi 'we* occurs as the topic, it immediately follows the verb and 'Umangob and others' occurs as a 
referent, marked by ay: 

Binaddngan da 'mi ay da Umangob. Umangob and others helped us. 

The third person singular pronoun hiya and the third person plural dida y however, do not follow this 
pattern. They occur following the genitive: 

Binaddngan da Umangob dida. Umangob and others helped them. 

One further complication exists. In this pattern, when the first singular pronoun or second singular 
pronoun occurs, the form is not ha"in or he "a respectively, which are the forms of these full pronouns 
in all other environments. The forms here are -a ' and da 'a respectively: 

Binaddngana' ay da Umangob. Umangob and others helped me; 

Binaddngan da 'a ay da Umangob. Umangob and others helped you. 

The forms of the personal pronouns, then, occurring immediately following the verb as described above 
are: 

dim 'u 'we/us all* 

da 'mi we/us but not you* 

da 'yu *you(pI)* 

If preverb words are constituents of the verb phrase, these six pronouns occur before the verb immediately 
following the first word of the string: 

Immuy da'yu indnap ay da Umangob. Umangob and others went to look for you. 

7.9.43.2 Topic position within nongenitive verb phrase 

When a verb phrase does not have a genitive, the topic usually occurs immediately following the verb: 



-a* 


'I/me* 


da' a 


'you(sg)' 


dita 


'we/us two* 
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Nayaman hi Dakkdwi ad ugwan. Dakkawi is middle-aged now. 

The topic sometimes occurs following the place and time words of the verb phrase margin with no change 
in meaning: 

Nayaman ad ugwan hi Dakkdwi. Dakkawi is middle-aged now. 

If the topic is a personal pronoun, it is of the topic pronoun set (see sec. 7.4.1) and occurs immediately 
following the verb, as do other substantives. If a preverb word such as a negative or pseudoverb occurs, 
the pronoun immediately follows the first preverb word of the string. All topic pronouns, including the 
third person plural -da, follow this pattern. (The third singular topic pronoun is a 0.) 

7.9.4.4 When verbal substantive is comment 

When a verb phrase occurs in the comment position preceded by a determiner the entire verbal 
substantive (including the verb phrase referent and the time and place margin) precedes the topic: 

Nan linubol Amlagwih din nahllip di ihda tu u. The thing we will eat is the thing which 

Amlagwi caught with a catfish basket trap 
this past mid-afternoon. 

In this example, the (boldfaced) topic occurs following the comment. 
7.9.43 When adjective phrase is comment 

In section 7.6, an adjective phrase is described as consisting of an optional negative, an adjective and 
an optional referent and place and time margin. If no preadjeclive word occurs, the topic always follows 
the adjective. Its occurrence, however, following the adjective is fairly free. It may occur immediately 
after the adjective, following the referent or following one or all place and time margin words: 

Maphod nan uman Indang hi tamuan ad ugwan, Indang's upland field is good to be 

worked on now. 

In this sentence, the (boldfaced) topic occurs immediately following the adjective maphod *good\ The 
topic can be in other positions: 

Maphod hi tamuan ad ugwan nan uman Indang. Indang's upland field is good to be 

worked on now. 

The various positions of the topic do not change the meaning of the sentence. 

If personal pronouns occur as the topic, they are of the topic pronoun set (see sec. 7.4.1.3). They occur 
immediately following the adjective. If a preverb word occurs, the pronoun immediately follows: 

Adi da' mi mah'aw ad ugwan. We are not cold now. 

7.10 Question sentences 

There are three major kinds of question sentences. The first consists of an interrogative pronoun in 
the comment position, followed by an appropriate substantive in the topic position. The second and third 
simply take a statement and make a question of it by the addition of a question word. 

7.10.1 Sentences with interrogative pronouns 

The following is a list of interrogative pronouns. Variants follow commas. 

anganggoh i, anggoh, angnganggoh, 'what, when, where, who* 

goh^ nganggoh 

atna 'how many, how much' 

daad, ddan, duud 'where' 

hay 2 'what, when, where, who' 

ngadan 4 *what, when, where, who* 
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nammah 'what, when, where, who' 

nganne 'what* 

uggoh 'where' 

Some interrogative pronouns cover the semantic range of several interrogative pronouns in English; 
others cover just one English pronoun. Semantically, they refer to people, things, places, times, actions 
or states. Grammatically, like personal pronouns, they occur as comments. Unlike other pronouns, 
however, they are restricted to this grammatical position: 

Atnay la 'ua ' hi balat? How many bananas should I buy, lit., how 

many should I buy with reference to 

bananas? 

The comment is atna and the topic is ~y la 'ua ' hi balat. 

7.10.2 Question word undan followed by statement sentence 

Statement: Umuy ayud ugwan. You will go now. 

Question: Undan umuy ayud ugwan? Will you go now? 

A variant form dan may begin a question sentence or it may occur in various places within a sentence 
string, as described under undan in the dictionary proper. 

7.10 J Question word anganggoh 2 

Sense two of anganggoh (with variants as listed for anganggoh 1 under sec. 7.10.1) has a synonym anaad, 
with variants anaad, goh and anagoh. Both occur first, followed by ta oxya and a statement sentence with 
the meaning, 'why is it*. 

Anganggoh ya adlda mumbogay ad ugwan? Why is it that they do not transplant rice 

seedlings today? 

Anagoh ya agguyyu inamin din tamuyu. Why is it that you didn't finish that work 

of yours? 

7.11 Genitives and possessives 

In a description of a verb phrase, genitive (see sec. 7.5.2) is mentioned as one of its constituents. In 
this section, a description is presented of the composition of genitives and possessives and the way the 
latter are used in larger phrase strings. 

Genitives and possessives are identical in their composition. If the preceding word ends in a vowel 
and the genitive or possessive is a noun or noun phrase, a ligature -n is suffixed to the vowel of the 
preceding word. If the preceding word ends in a consonant, no ligature occurs. Genitive and possessive 
pronouns are not preceded by this ligature: 

Inyabban Malady u. Maladyu held (her) on (her) back. 

ulun nan ulog *the head of the snake' 

In the above examples, 'Maladyu' is a genitive and 'of the snake' is a possessive common noun. 
The following substantives occur as genitives or possessives: 

. Common nouns and possessed common nouns. These are marked by various determiners and 

demonstrative adjectives (see Figure 16). 
. Personal nouns or personal possessed nouns. These occur either without a determiner or with a 

plural determiner da 2 (see 7.3.3 and 7.3.4). 
. Verbal or existential substantives. These are marked by various common noun determiners (see 

Figure 16). 
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• Genitive and possessive pronouns (see sec. 7.4.1.2). 

• Demonstrative pronouns of set 2. The following occur as genitives and possessives. Variants 
follow commas: 

date, datugwoy te, tugwoy 

dane, danugwoy ne, nugwcy 

dade, dadugwoy de, dugwoy 

A genitive is a constituent of a verb phrase as described in section 7.5.2. 
Possessives occur with nouns as follows: 

• A common noun, either marked with a determiner or demonstrative adjective or unmarked 
(determined by the particular phrase or sentence position in which it occurs). 

• A possessed common noun with or without a determiner or demonstrative adjective (determined 
by the particular phrase or sentence position in which it occurs). A possessive is obligatory to 
this noun. 

• A possessed personal noun with or without a determiner (determined by the particular phrase 
or sentence position in which it occurs). 

7.12 Composition of referent 

A verb phrase or an adjective phrase, as described above in sections 7.5-6 respectively, has as one of 
its constituents a referent. The composition of referent for either phrase type is the same. It is made up 
as follows. 

• A common noun or a possessed common noun marked with a preceding determiner hi, with 
demonstrative adjectives hitun/hidin (see hi 2 3 in the dictionary proper) and eten/cne/eden or with 
the plural forms ay daten/ay danen/ay daden (see ay 4 2a in the dictionary proper). 

• A personal noun or a possessed personal noun marked by a preceding determiner ay or ay da 
(see ay 4 la in the dictionary proper). 

• A pronoun of the full pronoun set marked by ay (see ay 4 la in the dictionary proper). 

• Demonstrative pronoun. The following occur as referents (see ay 4 2a in the dictionary proper): 

ete, ay tugwoy ay date, ay datugwoy 

ene, ay nugwoy ay dane, ay danugwoy 

ede, ay dugwoy ay dade, ay dadugwoy 

7 A3 Time and place as phrase margin constituents 

Any substantive, appropriately signalled, occurs as a phrase margin word or phrase indicating a place 
or time. They are phrase margin constituents of nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives and existentials: 

Nan tatagud Buntu' ya munhabalda goh. As for the people of Bon toe, they engage 

in field work also. 

In this example, nan tatdgu 'the people* is a common noun phrase expanded by a place noun -d Buntu ' 
*of Bontoc, lit., in Bontoc': 

Hay pihti ya wad Naggol ad ugwan. As for animal disease, it is in Naggol now. 

The existential wa 'here* is expanded by a place noun -d Naggol 'in Naggol* and by a time noun ad ugwan 
'now*. 

7.13.1 Composition of substantives in place margin position 

Words or phrases referring to a place in a margin position bear considerable resemblance to those in 
a referent position (see sec. 7.12). There are a number of differences, however. The following are words 
or phrases occurring in place margin position: 
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• A common noun or a possessed common noun marked with a determiner hi/hinan (see hi 2 4a in 
the dictionary proper), with demonstrative adjectives eten/enen/eden (see ay 4 2b in the dictionary 
proper) or hitun/hidin (see hi 2 4a in the dictionary proper). 

• A personal noun or a possessed personal noun marked by a determiner da/ay da (see ay 4 lb in 
the dictionary proper). 

• A pronoun of the full pronoun set marked by ay (see ay 4 lb in the dictionary proper and lists of 
pronouns in sec. 7.4.1.1). 

• A demonstrative pronoun. The following occur in place margin position: 

ete, ay tugwoy ay date, ay datugwoy him 

ene, ay nugwcy ay dane, ay danugwoy hina 

ede, ay dugwoy ay dade, ay dadugwoy hidi 

(see ay 4 2b in the dictionary proper; for hitu t hina and hidi, see these entries in the 
dictionary proper) 

• A place noun marked by the determiners ad, hi or hi ad (see sec. 73.5 and hi 2 4a in the dictionary 

proper). 

7.13.2 Composition of substantives in time margin position 

Paralleling the distribution of place words or phrases, time words or phrases may be phrase margin 
constituents of nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives or existentials. The substantives are the same for each. 
The following is a description of the composition of time margin words or phrases. 

• A time noun marked by a determiner hi or the demonstrative adjective hitun/hidin (see hi 2 4b in 
the dictionary proper). Time nouns are not inflected for tense. Time nouns with hi or hitun refer 
to future time but with hidin they refer to past time (see Appendix 18): 

hi helhelong 'during the coming morning' 

hitun helhelong Muring this coming morning* 

hidin helhelong "during this past morning* 

• A time verb marked by a determiner hi or the demonstrative adjective hitun/hidin (see hi 2 4b in 
the dictionary proper). A time verb is inflected for tense, either nonpast or past. Nonpast time 
verbs are marked with hi or hitun; past time verbs are marked with hidin (see Appendix 18): 

hi mengemel 'during the coming sunrise* 

hitun mengemel 'during this coming sunrise' 

hidin nengemel 'during this past sunrise' 

• Verbs inflected for time. Some verbal substantives (see sec. 7.8.13) are described as being derived 
by sufflxation of the place/time suffix -an 2, A time verb so derived functions as a time verb 
described above. 

hi umaliyanyu 'when you will come' 

hidin immaliyanyu 'when you came* 

• Words which include a time component in their meanings. TTjese are words such as algaw 'day*, 
duminggu 'week', bulan 'month', tawon 'year*, ulpi 'post-transplanting holiday season*, etc. Such 
words are marked as time nouns by the demonstrative adjectives hitun or hidin, e.g., hitun bulan 
'this month' or hidin bulan 'that past month'. 

• Time words preceded by ad. Some time words occur only with ad (see sec. 73.6). Some also 
occur with a preceding determiner hi in a time margin, others occur with hidin (see dictionary 
proper ad abiggat table ). 
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7.14 Modifying phrases 

Any substantive (see sec. 7.8) can be expanded by the addition of a modifying phrase. A modifying 
phrase is identified by a modifying ligature an or hi which is the first constituent of the phrase. The way 
modifying phrases are composed is first discussed, followed by the kinds of substantive phrases they 
modify. 

7.14.1 Modifying phrase identified by an ligature 

This is the most common and least restricted of the two kinds of modifying phrases. 
7.14.1.1 Composition of an modifying phrase 

This modifying phrase is marked by the modifying ligature an followed by one of the following. 

• Followed by adjective phrase. An adjective, verb or existential phrase occurring as a constituent 
of a modifying phrase is typically translated into English as a relative clause. The adjective phrase 
of the example below consists of a negative, an adjective, a referent and a time word. 

nan halawhaw an adi maphod hi onon ad ugwan 'the vegetables which are not good to eat 

now* 

• Followed by verb phrase. A verb, as a constituent of a verb phrase occurring as head of a 
modifying phrase (or anywhere within a phrase or sentence), is obligatorily inflected for both 
tense and role. In the example below the tense is nonpast and the role relationship is theme. The 
verb phrase consists of a verb, genitive and place word. 

nan oho' an inagnag nan binabaih nan umada 'the seeds which the women will scatter 

plant in their upland fields' 

• Followed by existential phrase. The existential phrase begins with an existential wa, followed by 
a place word. 

nan hanggap an wan nan baluy 'the bolo which is in the house' 

• Followed by a common noun, a possessed common noun, a verbal substantive or an existential 
substantive. Following the modifying ligature an, a common noun or a possessed common noun 
optionally occur without a determiner. Verbal and existential substantives are always preceded 
by determiners. A common substantive occurs with the determiners han, hanan, hay or nan: 

nan laid 7 an imbaluy PaUakay 'the man who is the son of Pallakay' 

nan immanamut an nan tonong ad Batad 'the one who came home who is the 

leader in rice agriculture In Batad* 

• Followed by a personal noun marked by the determiners hi or da: 

nan nanganup an hi Ananndyu 'the one who chase-hunted who was 

Anannayu' 

nan nanganup an da Ananndyu 'the ones who chase-hunted who were 

Anannayu and others' 

• Followed by a number phrase 

nan inhdangna an hinhowo' hi bogah 'what she cooked which was one cup of 

pounded rice' 

Although either a personal or a demonstrative pronoun theoretically follows the modifying marker an, 
this construction is uncommon. Hamlet nouns, village nouns, time nouns or phrases do not follow an. 
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7.14.1.2 Substantives expanded by an modifying phrase 

Any substantive (see sec. 7.8) can be expanded by this modifying phrase. The first four examples in 
7.14.1.1 illustrate noun expansions. The last four examples in 7.14.1.1 illustrate the expansion of verbal 

substantives. 

• Expansion of existential substantive 

nan wah inaldhan an da Ingkukku 'those who are in the forest who are 

Ingkukku and others' 

• Expansion of personal pronoun 

dim 'un nawotwot 'we who are poor' 

• Expansion of demonstrative pronoun 

hatun immandmut "these ones who came home' 

7.14.1 3 Substantives expanded by two an modifying phrases 

Two or more modifying phrases commonly modify a single substantive: 

Agogohgoh nan linala 'i an immuy nanalong an The men who went to gather pitchpine 

nahdoman hinan inalahan. root who were overtaken by night in the 

forest are pitiful. 

7.14.1.4 Position of an modifying phrase within a substantive phrase 

A modifying word or phrase of not more than two (or rarely three) words is followed by an and the 
substantive it modifies. If the substantive is marked by a determiner or a demonstrative adjective, the 
determiner or demonstrative adjective occurs before the modifying word or phrase: 

hay nalot an ayiw *the hard wood* 

heden agguy na 'alluiun dotag "that meat which was not well cooked' 

A modifying phrase consisting of an plus a substantive, introduced by a determiner or a demonstrative 
adjective, always follows that which it modifies: 

Heden impi'ugmi an din ma'empatan. That one which we carried which was 

that medium-sized pig. 

7.14.1.5 Nesting of an modifying phrase 

Common is the nesting of one modified phrase within another. For example, the phrase maphod an 
babluy 'nice village' consists of an adjective maphod 'nice' and babluy 'village'. As described above, the 
modifier precedes that which is modified. This phrase can then follow an to be a modifying phrase to 
another substantive: 

ad Madyaw an maphod an babluy. 'at Mayaoyao which is a nice village' 

This kind of modifying phrase is especially common in expanding a place noun as illustrated above, or 
a personal noun or a possessed personal noun phrase: 

hi inan Dumanay an mahlun babdi 'the mother of Dumanay who is an in- 

dustrious woman' 

7.14.2 Modifying phrase identified by hi ligature 

This verb phrase, though considerably more restricted both in composition and distribution than a 
modifying phrase with the ligature an, is a commonly occurring modifying phrase. 
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7.14.2.1 Composition of hi modifying phrase 

The following have been observed to follow the modifying ligature hi, 

• Verb phrase 

anggay din tu 'ul di baluy hi mailig 'only those roof peaks of houses which 

could be seen' 

MVid di binungwham hi ihda tu'u. You did not catch anything with hook and 

line which we can eat as a side dish. 

• Existential phrase 

hay talak di Inhik hi wah di 'the truck of the Chinese (merchant) 

which was there' 

• Common or possessed common noun. Following the modifying ligature hi, these nouns occur 
without determiners or demonstrative adjectives: 

Waday nangan hi linald'L There were those who ate who were men. 

7.14.2.2 Substantives expanded by a hi modifying phrase 

Any substantive can be modified by a hi modifying phrase. The first and third example in sec. 7.14.2.1 
illustrate the modification of common nouns. The second and fourth example in sec. 7.14.2.1 illustrate 
the expansion of verbal substantives. The following is an example of the expansion of a pronoun udumna 
'other ones': 

Waday udumnah nalbong. There were other ones which were flooded. 

A modifying phrase introduced by hi especially occurs following a substantive marked by one of the 
following determiners: ah, di h hay (see sec. 7.27). 

7.15 Role relationships between substantives and verbs in string 

In any grammatical string involving a verb, at least one and up to three substantives potentially occur, 
each with a different role relationship to the verb (or more if verb phrase place and time margin 
substantives are counted). In the case of a text with a sentence fragment consisting only of a verb, the 
relationship is to an understood substantive, occurring in the textual or situational context. 

7.15.1 Description of substantive roles 

This description, including the dictionary proper, recognizes ten roles of substantives related to verbs. 
For convenience of reference, the first five are subdivided into two classifications. Source of action roles 
are roles of substantives which are the source of actions or events expressed by the verb. They are involved 
in verb action (see sec. 7.15.4.1). Three further roles are either classed as undergoer or state roles. 
Undergoer roles are roles of substantives towards which the action of substantives with source of action 
roles is directed. State roles are the same three roles in a particular state (see sec. 7.15.4.2) with no action 
necessarily implied. The five other roles are: instrument, beneficiary, manner, place and time. Of these, 
instrument and manner are only associated with action verbs. Beneficiary, place and time roles are 
involved with either action or state verbs. 

(Role terms are used to refer both to the role of a substantive and to a substantive with that particular 
role.) 

7.15.1.1 Source of action roles 

Source of action roles are associated only with verbs expressing actions or events. 
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7.15.1.1.1 Agent 

An agent acts deliberately and with intent on an undergoer in one of two ways. It can move a theme 
without reference to a particular location. Or it may move it with reference to a location, either to it, 
beside it, on top of it, away from it, etc. It can also change the condition of a patient. 

To accomplish the above, an agent uses an instrument, sometimes expressed, but often not. With some 
verbs, an instrument is neither expressed nor speculated. 

An agent, since it acts with intent, is a thinking being as a person or animal. 

7.15.1.1.2 Actor 

An actor is similar to an agent, since it is involved with undergoers which are affected as described 
above for the agent. An actor is the source of change as is an agent, but unlike an agent it is involved 
unintentionally in the action, and is not necessarily the cause of change. An actor (and all substantives 
with roles other than the agent) is either an animate or inanimate object, or is by analogy a nonphysical 
concept. 

An actor (and any substantive with a role other than an agent) may be an animate object, an inanimate 
object, or metaphorically a nonphysical concept considered analogically as an object. 

A formal distinction between agent and actor appears only for some verbs. 

7.15.1.2 Undergoer or state roles 

Undergoers are obligatorily associated with source of action roles and sometimes with instrument role. 
State roles relate to state verbs with no verb action in view. They are not associated with source of action 
or with instrument roles. They are, however, optionally associated with place and/or time roles. 

7.15.1.2.1 Theme 

A theme, involved with an action, is moved. If a location reference occurs with it, it is moved in 
relationship to the location reference (see sec. 7.15.1.1.1). If no source of action roles are involved, it is 
in a particular location with reference to the location reference. 

7.15.1.2.2 Location reference 

A location reference requires a theme for its occurrence. The theme is moved or is located relative 
to it (see sec. 7.15.1.1,1). 

7.15.1.2.3 Patient 

A patient either undergoes a change of condition with a substantive acting as a source of action, or 
it exists in a particular condition. 

7.15.13 Instrument 

An instrument, when expressed, is the direct cause of change. Either an agent deliberately uses it or 
an actor unintentionally does. When someone carelessly embarrasses someone with a thoughtless word, 
the person speaking is the actor and the word spoken is the instrument unintentionally used. 

7.15.1.4 Beneficiary 

A beneficiary role is associated only with source of action roles. That is, unlike undergoer roles, it 
does not occur as a role relationship with state verbs. It is indirectly affected by the action of either an 
actor or agent, benefitting from that action in some way. 

7.15.1.5 Manner 

Manner role is associated only with source of action roles. It signals that an actor or an agent performs 
the action of the verb in some manner or way. The linguistic context, commonly an adjective, expresses 
what the particular manner is. 
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7.15.1.6 Place or time 

Place or time roles indicate the general background setting for either an action or a state expressed 
by the verb. Location reference indicates an area or place towards which, over which, into which, etc., 
a theme moves, or it locates a theme in relationship to itself as being near, beside, far, etc. In contrast, 
place indicates a general location frame in which an action takes place or where a state exists. All other 
substantives, with role relationships with the verb, are located within that area. Direction of movement 
or position of a theme is not in relation to a place; in fact, the theme is not a required role associated 
with a place as it is with a location reference. 

Time, like place, indicates a general time frame in which an action takes place or where a state exists. 

7.15.2 Primary role relationship between substantive and verb 

In any given grammatical construction involving a verb, there is a primary rode relationship between 
the verb and a substantive. The particular primary role relationship involved is signalled by verb affixation. 
(For a discussion of secondary role relationships, see sec. 7.15.3.) 

Affixes inflecting verbs indicating a primary role relationship of substantives to verbs are listed below. 

The roles indicated in Figure 6 as being signalled by the affixes listed represent general patterns. There 
are numerous exceptions to these patterned relationships between affixes and the roles they signal, as can 
be observed throughout the dictionary proper. 

Affixes are subdivided as inflecting either action verbs (in the active or passive voice) or state verbs 
(see sec. 7.15). Role affixes are cited in combination with nonpast/past tense affixes. For segmentation of 
affixes into tense and roles, see section 7.5.1 and section 7.18. 





Action Verbs 




Source of action: 


Active Voice 


Passive Voice 


agent 


maN-lnaN- 
muN-lnuN- 




actor 


-um-l-inum- y 4mm- 
puN-lnuN 




Undergoer: 






theme 


i-liN- 


mi-lni- 


location reference 


•anhiN-an 


ma-an/na-an 


patient 


-onJ-iN- 


ma-lna- 


Instrument: 


paN-/naN- y 
puN-jnuN- 




Beneficiary: 


i-anliN-an 


mi-anlni-an 


Manner: 


paN-lnaN-, 
puN-lnuN- 

State Verbs 





theme 



mi-fni~ 



location reference ma-an/na-an 
patient ma~fna- 

Figure 6. Affixes indicating primary role relationships 
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Place and time is also a primary role relationship between a verb and a substantive, indicated by the affix 
-an 2. However, this affix only occurs in combination with one or more of the noncomplex affixes listed 
(see Figure 6 and sec. 7.8.1.3). Those affixes determine the action or state verb classification of the 
resultant forms. 

For a diagram of primary and secondary relationships between verb and substantives, see section 7.15.3. 

7.15.2.1 Primary relationship between verb and sentence topic 

A verb as a constituent of a verb phrase occurring as a comment has a primary role relationship with 
a topic (see sec. 7.9.3). There are also substantives which may occur as constituents of the verb phrase 
in genitive, referent, place or time positions (or any combination of these as discussed in sec. 7.15.3). 
These have secondary role relationships with the verb. They, along with the substantive occurring as a 
topic, are part of a single role pattern related to the verb. The pattern might be, for example, 
agent — instrument — theme — location reference — place — time, with perhaps the theme as the topic and 
all other substantives as verb phrase constituents. Of course, no one sentence would include all these 
substantives. The following example illustrates this pattern: 

Inhi'um Labannat han imbaluynah nan pinugumi Labannat took her child under shelter in 
ad a"u. our private forest last night. 

In this sentence, 'her child' occurs as the topic of the sentence with a theme role. 'Labannat' is the agent 
occurring as a genitive, 'our private forest* is a place in margin position and 'last night' is a time in margin 
position of the verb phrase. 

7.15.2.2 Primary relationship between verb and pronoun determiner 

Verbal substantives (see sec. 7.8.1) are derived by the position of the verb phrase following a pronoun 
determiner. In this position, the verb has a primary role relationship with the pronoun determiner. It also 
has secondary role relationships with substantives occurring as constituents of the verb phrase (see sec. 

7.15.3): 

Nahdomandah nan nanganupandah laman. They were overtaken by night in the place 

where they chase-hunted wild pigs. 

The entire phrase 'the place where...' is a verbal substantive in the time margin position of the verb phrase 
(of which the verb 'were overtaken by night' is the head). Within the time margin phrase (a substantive), 
there is a second verb 'chase-hunt' which has a primary relationship to 'place'. It also has secondary 
relationships to the agent 'they' and to the location reference 'wild pigs'. These substantives with roles 
such as place, agent and location reference make up a single role pattern. (They' is both an agent and 
a theme since they are both the source of action and the ones moving, e.g., 'chasing wild pigs*. Therefore, 
the complete pattern is: agent + theme — location reference — place — time.) 

7.15.23 Primary relationship between verb and substantive the verb phrase modifies 

A verb phrase follows the modifying ligatures an or hi (see sec. 7.12) and expands a substantive by 
modification. When it does, the primary role relationship is between the verb of the modifying phrase 
and the substantive it modifies. This is signalled by "the particular role affix of the verb: 

Immanamut din babai an immuy nunhabal hi The women who went to weed in Pannal 

PannaL came home. 

In this sentence, 'the women' is marked by the affix of the verb nunhabal 'to weed' as an agent with a 
primary role relationship to that verb. 'In Pannal* is a place in margin position with a secondary role 
relationship to the verb. 

7.153 Secondary role relationships between substantives and verbs 

Within a verb phrase, a verb has a secondary role relationship to one or more accompanying 
substantives. These relationships obtain wherever a verb occurs, and there is no grammatical variation 
due to the syntactic distribution of the verb phrase. Figure 7 describes features of a verb phrase with a 
verb in the active voice. 
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Secondary Relationships 

Verb Genitive Referent Margin 

(Source of Action) (Undergoer) (Place, Time) 

Figure 7. Secondary role relationships of a genitive verb phrase 

7.15*3.1 Substantives occurring in genitive position 

These have a source of action relationship to the verb as either actor or agent. Genitive is an obligatory 
constituent of a genitive verb phrase. 

Primary Relationship 



Verb Genitive Topic Referent Margin 

(Source of Action) (Any role) (Undergoer) (Place, Time) 

I L_ I I 

Secondary Relationships 
Figure 8. Role relationships of a sentence 

7.15.3.2 Substantives occurring in referent position 

These have an undergoer relationship to the verb as either a location reference, a patient or a theme. 
When a location reference or a patient occurs as a referent, no affix indicates this role relationship: 

Nan linala % ya manganupdah laman hi ma 'et. As for the men, they will chase-hunt wild 

pigs tomorrow. 

When the primary role relationship is a source of action indicated by either maN-lnaN- or -um-Iinum-, 
imm- and the theme occur in a referent position. It is so identified by an affix i- inflecting the verb, in 
combination with the role affix indicating the primary relationship. Hie resultant forms are tnangi- and 
umi-. 

MabVah hi Wigan an mangipi'ug hi batu. Wigan is strong in carrying stones. 

When a location reference is the primary relationship between a verb and a substantive, no affix signals 
the theme in the referent position, since this is the only role possible in this position: 

Tinamman Inhapid nan umanah gahhUang, Inhapid planted her upland field to corn. 

An instrument does not occur in a referent position. A referent is an optional constituent of a verb phrase. 
Figure 9 illustrates primary and secondary relationships between a verb and accompanying substantives 
within a verbal substantive phrase. 
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Primary Relationship Secondary Relationship 



Pronoun Determiner Verb Genitive Referent Margin 

(Any role) (Source of Action) (Undergoer) (Place, Time) 

Figure 9. Role relationships of a verbal substantive phrase 

7.15.3.3 Substantives occurring in place and time margin position 

One or more substantives occur in phrase margin position with a time and/or place relationship to the 
verb. Time and place are optional constituents of a verb phrase. 

Primary relationship Secondary relationships 



Substantive Modifying Marker Verb Genitive Referent Margin 

(Any role) (an/hi) (Source of action) (Undergoer) (Place, Time) 

Figure 10. Role relationships of a modified substantive 

7.15.4 Restriction on cooccurrence of substantives with verbs 

Various verb dimensions restrict the co-occurrence of substantives with certain role relationships to 

the verb. 

7.15.4.1 Action verbs 

These are in contrast to state verbs. Semantically, an action verb describes a substantive engaged in 
an action or event. Action verbs are associated with substantives with source of action and/or undergoer 
roles. Action verbs are either intransitive or transitive. 

7.15.4.1.1 Intransitive verb 

Only substantives with source of action roles occur. The substantive has a primary role relationship to 

the verb: 

Munlu'bub nan ung'ungnga. The child lies on (his) stomach. 

7.15.4.1.2 Transitive verb 

A transitive verb involves a substantive with an undergoer role. Since it is an action verb, it is also a 
substantive with a source of action role. A primary relationship may be with either role type. Transitive 
verbs may be expressed either in the active or passive voice. 

• Active voice 

Primary relationships may be with either source of action role substantives or undergoer 
substantives. When the primary relationship is with a source of action substantive, the verb is 
inflected by a source of action affix. An undergoer role substantive may occur in the referent 
position of the verb phrase. Either substantive is optional in any given example of this 
construction. In the examples, the substantive with primary relationship to the verb is boldfaced: 

Nuntapyung hi Dakkawih nan ageplah. Dakkawi gathered together the food scrap- 

ings. 

When the primary relationship of a verb in the active voice is with an undergoer substantive, the 
verb is inflected with a genitive affix. A source of action substantive obligatorily occurs as a 
genitive constituent of the verb phrase. It has a secondary relationship to the verb. A second 
substantive with an undergoer role may occur in the referent position. Either substantive with an 
undergoer role is optional in any given example of this construction: 
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Tinapyung Dakkdwi nan hinamal an na ang'ang. 



Passive voice 



Dakkawi gathered together the cooked 
rice that was left as a remainder. 



When a nongenitive role affix inflecting a verb (see Figure 6) indicates that a primary relationship 
is with either an undergoer or beneficiary substantive, the verb is in the passive voice. A passive 
construction is characterized by the obligatory absence of a source of action substantive. A verb 
phrase genitive does not occur. The verb is an action verb implying a source of action substantive. 
With the use of this construction, the speaker refers to an action without indicating the source 
of that action. This is in contrast with the construction (see sec. 7.15.4.1. 2^1) which requires a 
source of action substantive to obligatorily occur as a genitive. Unlike English, the Ifugao verb 
phrase structure does not allow a passive to be expanded to include a source of action substantive. 
When passive role affix combinations involve -an, the primary role relationship is with either 
location reference, place or time. In this case, a genitive does occur and the substantive in this 
position is an undergoer (see sections 7.8.1.3.2-4). 

Passives are not listed in the dictionary proper entries since active voice verbs are listed, and 
virtually all of these can be transformed to passives: 



Active: 



Passive: 



duulan 


Nurtures someone* 


maduulan 


'someone is nurtured* 


ihlgid 


'sweeps something* 


mihigid 


'something is swept* 


pa 'agon 


'permanently bends 
something* 


mapa $ ug 


'something is permanently bent 1 



Figure 11. Active and passive voice verbs 

For equivalent passive affixes of active forms, see Figure 6. A passive construction in which a 
substantive with a theme or a location reference has a primary relationship with a verb can be 
expanded to include another substantive with a location reference or a theme role, respectively: 



Natamman nan umana hi lagan. Her upland field was planted with sweet 

potato vines. 

In this sentence, 'her upland field' has a primary relationship to the verb and has the role location 

reference. This is indicated by the affix naan which inflects the verb tanom (tanom + na-an - 

natamman). The phrase 'sweet potato vines* (lagan) is a theme in referent position. 

If a passive construction has a substantive with a patient role, that substantive has a primary 

relationship with the verb. The construction can only be expanded to include a substantive in 

margin position as either place or time (or both). 

The genitive affix paN-, signalling an instrument relationship between a substantive and a verb, 

does not have a passive form. This is a grammatical rather than a semantic restriction: 

Pandgub Ubban heten kamaw. Ubban will use this can for dipping water 

into a carrying container. 

The passive equivalent of the English phrase 'this can will be used for dipping water' does not 
occur. However, the instrument relationship with some verbs is signalled by *'-, or with others by 
either i- or paN-. A passive with i- is common: 



Mihaguntal nan gahal an malpuh nan ginnaw. 



The gravel which comes from the brook 
will be used for depression fill. 
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7.15.4.2 State verbs 

These are in contrast with action verbs, since source of action substantives neither occur nor are 
implied. Affixes and roles associated with state verbs are identical to those for passive verbs. The 
distinction, however, is that passives imply source of action substantives, whereas state verbs do not. Or 
to state it structurally, passives are transforms from active forms, whereas state forms are not. 

Because state verbs are not associated with action verbs, and are therefore unpredictable, they are 
included in the dictionary proper: 

tapu' v. For an object (loc ref ma-an) to be covered with dust. 

ngemel v. For someone, something (theme mi-) to be at the extreme edge of a drop-off. 

bulu' v. For food (patient ma-) to be decayed. 

Entries such as those illustrated above occur in the dictionary because corresponding action verbs are 
not part of the language. That is, the following forms do not occur: 

*tapu 'an 'covers something with dust' 

*ingemel 'places something at the extreme edge of a drop-off 

*bulu'on 'decays food' 

7.16 Verb aspect 

A verb aspect system is well developed, involving more than 15 aspectual features. Most, but not all, 
aspect signals involve either reduplication or gemination or both. This sketch is a preliminary description 
of some of the more commonly used aspects, and the most common forms in which they occur. Formulas 
for arriving at verb forms indicating aspect are complex. They vary, depending on such features as the 
consonant and vowel patterns of the verb stems, the particular affixes that occur, etc. This sketch covers 
only the most common forms. In arriving at the verb shape, it is necessary not only to use the listed 
formulas, but also to follow the order affixes (inflection, reduplication and gemination) are applied to 
the verb stem form. These features are indicated within wedges (< >). 

Aspect describes either when or how an action is performed. In describing when an action is 
performed, aspect modifies past tense to indicate either recent or remote past. Most aspectual features 
involve how an action is performed. It may be performed expertly, carelessly, habitually, over an extended 
period of time, repetitively, etc. One aspect indicates that the action of the verb is apt to happen, while 
another, combined with the negative adi y indicates that it will never happen. 

Stem patterns involve the following consonant and vowel sequences: cvcv, cvcv, cw, cvccv. 

In each case, the pattern ends in a vowel. Each pattern, in fact, may end either in a vowel or a following 
consonant. However, for purposes of reduplication, the possibility of a final consonant is not considered, 
since it has no effect on the pattern of reduplication. Reduplication involves the pattern only as far as 
the vowel of the second syllable. 

There are six reduplicative patterns involved. Hyphens indicate reduplication of the consonant(s) and 
vowel(s) indicated of the form immediately preceding. Symbols are to be read as follows: 

• -c- The second consonant of the form immediately preceding is geminated (doubled). 

• cv- The first consonant and vowel of the form immediately preceding are reduplicated. 

• cvc- The first consonant, vowel and following consonant of the form immediately preceding are 
reduplicated. 

• cw- The first consonant and following two vowels of the form immediately preceding are 

reduplicated. 

• cvcv- The first consonant and vowel and the second consonant and vowel of the form 
immediately preceding are reduplicated. 
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• cvccv- The first consonant and vowel, consonant cluster and following vowel of the form 
immediately preceding are reduplicated. 

In the formulas that follow, unless otherwise indicated, tense and role affixes are inflected last 
following reduplication. 

7.16.1 Habitual aspect 

Habitual aspect covers two general areas of meaning. It refers to a single event which involves several 
different actions, e.g., cooking, hunting, doing spade work over an extended period, etc. It may also refer 
to a habitual action repeated over an extended period of time, e.g., for someone to habitually carry a 
walking stick, for it to rain every day, etc. Usually the context indicates which meaning is intended. 

Habitual aspect contrasts most closely with durative aspect (see sec. 7.16.2) in meaning. The latter, 
however, indicates a simple continuous action. 

7.16.1.1 Form of the verb stem 

Reduplication, to indicate habitual aspect, involves the first syllable and as far as the vowel of the 
second syllable. There are three patterns of reduplication. 

(a) Verb stem patterns cvcv or cvcv. The formula is cvcv-. 

'Umuda'udan 'ad 'ugwan ti lawang. It rains frequently now because it is the 

rainy season. 

Other examples: 

'ilubulubung (lubung) 'habitually wears a particular shirt* 

'umobo'obol ('obol) 'habitually weaves' 

mun'awi'awit ('awit) 'habitually wrestles* 

(b) Verb stem pattern cw. The formula is cw-: 

humaahaang (haang) 'continuously cooks' 

(c) Verb stem pattern cvccv. The formula is cvccv-: 

wumangwawangwang (wangwang) 'continuously follows a river* 

bumo"abo"a (bo"a) 'habitually digs with a digging bar' 

(d) Verb stems with loss of initial vowel 

When the verb stem initial or the final vowel is dropped, reduplication is of the inflected form. 

• Inflected form with cvcv pattern. The formula is affix + cvcv-. 

hodohodon <hood + -on ~ hodon + cvcv-> 
'edo'edon <'odon + 'i- - % edon + cvcv-> 

• Inflected form with cvccv pattern. The formula is affix + cvccv-. 

% amho'amhon < % amoh + -on - 'amhon + cvccv-> 

'umgo'umgod < f ogod + -um- = 'umgod + CVCCV-> 

7.16*1.2 Meaning of habitual aspect 

The range of meaning of habitual aspect divides into two subcategories: 
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(a) Continuous but complex activity 

TimmamiUdmun 'Aginaya ta nangdmung nowod Aginaya continuously worked until early 

evening. 

manganu *anup 'continuously chase-hunts' 

munhaahdang 'continuously cooks' 

mun'obo'obol 'continuously weaves' 

(b) Action repeated over an extended period of time 

Abigabigatya gunda umuy 'umanu'anup hinan Everyday they persist in repeatedly hunt- 

idman. tag wild pigs. 

Words such as abigabigat 'every day' (or phrases such as gunda umuy 'persistently go') help to 
disambiguate meanings (a) and (b). Where the verb affixation allows, maN- usually co-occurs 
with a continuous action and -urn- with a repeated action, as illustrated by the verb 'anup. 

Examples of repeated action: 

dumogodogoh 'repeatedly gets sick' 

hodohodon 'repeatedly waits' 

humuntuhuntuk 'repeatedly boxes' 

tumamotamol 'repeatedly soaks' 

tuma'dota'dog 'repeatedly stands' 

'amho 'amhon 'repeatedly bathes (someone)' 

'odna'odnan 'repeatedly holds' 

'umomnonomnom 'repeatedly thinks' 

The division between these two categories is not distinct. Verbs indicating a continuous but 
complex activity may also refer to an action repeated over an extended period of time, depending 
on the context. Thus, manganu 'anup may either mean 'continuously chase-hunts' or 'habitually 
chase-hunts'. 

7.16.2 Durative aspect 

This is a commonly occurring aspect with many verbs. Both the way this aspect is signalled and the 
range of semantic application is complex and can only be sampled here. 

Durative aspect signals a single, simple activity or state that continues through an extended period of 
time. Subclassification of the range of meaning is sketched in section 7.16.2.2: 

Ipopo"oy hi Dakkawi ti munhihinnup nan Dakkawi is continuously hiding because 

'ung'ungungnga. the children are playing hide-and-seek. 

7.16.2.1 Form of verb stem 

The form of the verb stem with durative aspect varies according to the verb stem patterns and affixes 
inflecting the verb. 

(a) Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula for nonpast is -c- + cv- and for past is cv-. Durative 
aspect with this verb stem pattern is signalled by optional gemination of the stem medial 
consonant of the verb stem with nonpast forms. This is followed by reduplication of the first 
consonant and vowel of the verb stem: 
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mumpupungan <pungan + cv- 

or mumpupungngan <pungan + -C- 

lumeledaw <ledaw + cv- 

or lumeleddaw <ledaw + -c- 



= pupungan + puN- + m-> 

- pungngan + cv- = pupungngan 

= leledaw 
= leddaw 



np. 'itatangob 
or 'itatangngob 
p. 'intatangob 



<tangob + cv- = tatangob 
<tangob + -C- = tangngob 
<tangob + cv- = tatangob 



+ -MW- 

+ cv- = leleddaw 

+ 'i-> 

+ cv- = tatangngob 



+ /Hitf- + /M-> 



+ -U/M-> 



+ 'l-> 



When verb stems of the cvcv pattern are inflected by suffixes -an or -on, the vowel length shifts 
to the second vowel. The resultant pattern is cvcv. This pattern is treated the same as cvcv. 



np. bubutungon 
or bubuttungon 
p. binubutung 

np. lulubungan 
or lulubbungan 
p. linulubungan 



<butung 
<butung 
<butung 

< lubung 

< lubung 

< lubung 



+ -on 
+ -on 
+ cv- 

+ -an 
+ -an 
+ -an 



= butungon 

— butungon 
~ bubutung 

= lubungan 

- lubungan 

= lubungan 



cv-> 

-C- = buttungon 

4N-> 

cv-> 

-c- = lubbungan 

cv- = lulubungan 



+ cv-> 



cv-> 



(b) Verb stem pattern cvcv or cw 



With muN- or 7- affixes. The formula for nonpast is cv- ± -c- and for past is cv-. The formula 
applied to the verb stem pattern cvcv results in the gemination of the second consonant of 
the verb stem for nonpast forms. This formula results in the gemination of the first consonant. 
With durative aspect, gemination cannot follow a long vowel: 



mun a among 
or mun'a"amang 

munhohood 
or munhohhood 



< amang 

< 'amang 

<hood 
<hood 



+ cv- = 
+ cv- = 



+ CV- 

+ cv- 



a amang 
'a 'amang 

= hohdod 
= hohdod 



+ puN- 
+ -c- = 



+ m-> 
■ 'a ' 'amang 



+ puN- + m-> 
+ -c- = hohhood 



+ puN- + m-> 



+ puN- + m~> 



'ititigaw <tigaw + cv- = titigaw + i-> 

or 'itittigaw <tigaw + CV- = titigaw + -C- = tittigaw + 7-> 

• With -urn- affix. The formula is cv-. When -urn- inflects verb stems of these patterns, 
gemination of the first consonant of nonpast forms does not occur: 

pumapayung <payung + cv- - papayung + -um- > 

(c) Verb stem pattern cvccv. The formula is cv-. With this verb stem pattern, there is no gemination 
of nonpast forms: 

mumbabafyag/numbabafyag (bafyag) bobolhdon/binobolha (bolha) 

ihuhul 'udlinhuhul f ud (hul 'ud) 'u 'uklupanf 'inu 'uklupan ( 'uklup) 

(d) Verb stems with loss of initial vowel. When verb stems with weak initial vowels are inflected by 
maN-, -urn- or 7- (or the past tense of these affixes), the initial vowel is lost. The formulas are 
then applied to the resultant forms, including the verb prefix. No gemination occurs. 

• With maN- or -um- affix. The formula is maN-j-um- + cv-. The inflected verb form has the 
pattern cvccv, e.g., 'ubun + -um- = 'umbun. This form then is reduplicated as described in 
(c) above. 

< % odon + maN- = mangdon + CV-> 

<to'ol + -um- - tum'oi 

<to'ol + -um- = tum'oi 



mamangdon 

np. tutum'ol 
p. tinutum 'ol 



+ cv-> 

+ cv- = tutum'ol + -iN-> 



With -inum- (past of -um-). The formula is -um- + cv- + -iN-. It is to be noted that the past 
tense -inum- is not affixed as a unit. If it were, the form would be *tuinum 'ol. Rather -um- is 



binubumlay 


<bolay + 


-um- = bumlay 


+ cv- - bubumlay 


bubumlay 


<bolay + 


-urn- = bumlay 


+ CV-> 


tinutum 'ol 


<to'ol + 


-um- = tum'ol 


+ cv- = tutum' ol 


tutum 'ol 


<to'ol + 


-um- = tum'ol 


+ cv-> 



= 'elo* + -c- = 'ello 1 


+ cv- 


= 'e'ello' 


+ -iY-> 


= % edon + -c- = 'eddon 


+ cv- 


= % e 'eddon 


+ -iN-> 
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affixed first, then the first cv of the resultant form is reduplicated. It is then followed by 
inflection of the past tense -iN-: 

+ -iN-> 
+ -iN-> 

• With 7- affix. The formula is i- + -c- + cv-. Affixes cited in (d) above end in consonants; thus 
the resultant forms involve a consonant cluster. With the 'i- or 'ini- prefix, no consonant cluster 
results. For both nonpast and past forms the second consonant of the inflected form is geminated. 
When 7- inflects a verb stem with an initial weak vowel, the resultant form has the pattern cvcv, 
e.g., 'ubun + 'i- = 'ibun. Unlike the formula for the pattern cvcv (see sec. 7.16.2.1), however, 
gemination here is obligatory for both the nonpast and past tense forms: 

'i'iddung <'udung + 'i- = 'idung + -c- = 'iddung + cv-> 

• With 'ini- (past of i-). The formula is i- + -c- + cv- 4- -iN-. It is to be noted that the past tense 
'ini- is not affixed as a unit. If it were, the form would be *'i'iniddung. Rather, 7- is affixed first, 
then the first cv of the resultant form is reduplicated, followed by inflection by the past tense 

-iN~. 

'ene'ello' <*olo' + 'i- 
'ene'eddon <'odon + '/- 

7.16.2.2 Meaning of durative aspect 

The range of meaning of the durative aspect falls into three major subclassiflcations. 

(a) Initial single act followed by a continuous state 

mun'e'eblay 'continuously rests* 'ipopo"oy 'continuously hides' 

tumata 'dog 'continuously stands* 'itatamol 'continuously soaks' 

tutum 'ol 'continuously stares' 'uma 'amang 'continuously views' 

'ipapatang 'continuously puts down' 'u'umbun 'continuously sits' 

(b) Continuous unidirectional action 

bumubuyuu' 'continuously spouts (of water)' 'ititi'id 'continuously climbs' 

nonomnomon 'continuously thinks about' 'iya 'angunuh 'is continuously last' 

'ibubulud 'continuously follows a ridge' 

(c) Continuous state without initiating action 

mihihinna 'continuously lives in place' 'itutungaw 'continuously stays at home' 

munnanannong 'continues indefinitely' 

Many verbs are not compatible with the durative aspect. A few examples follow: 

bo" a 'digs with a trowel' huntuk 'boxes' 

gaud 'does spade work' tayaw 'dances' 

haang 'cooks' 

7.163 Remote past aspect 

This aspectual feature combines with verbs inflected for past tense to indicate an action that occurred 
relatively long ago. 

Nun'o'obbol hi Dakkawi mu 'adi 'ad 'ugwan ti Dakkawi wove on a hand loom long ago 

'ihnay lumah ngamayna. but she does not now because she has 

joint pains in her hands. 
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The form of verbs with remote past aspect is similar to the form of verbs with durative aspect, though 
the meanings are not closely related. 

(a) Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula is: -c- + cv-. When verb stems have the cvcv pattern, 
the contrast between durative and remote past is relatively simple. Present tense durative has 
optional gemination of the second stem consonant, whereas remote past has obligatory 
gemination. Past tense durative does not occur with gemination: 



np. dur. tatalepnon 


< talepon 


+ -on 


= talepnon 


+ cv-> 


or tatallepnon 


< talepon 


+ -on 


= talepnon 


+ -c- = tallepnon + CV-> 


p. dur. tinatalepon 


< talepon 


+ cv- 


= tatalepon 


+ -iN-> 


rem. p. tinatallepon 


< talepon 


+ -c- 


- tallepon 


+ cv- = tatallepon + -iN-> 


np. dur. 'ipupungan 


<pungan 


+ cv- 


= pupungan 


+ '/'-> 


or 'ipupungngan 


<pungan 


+ -c- 


= pungngan 


+ cv- = pupungngan + 7o 


p. dur. 'impupungan 


<pungan 


+ cv- 


= pupungan 


+ 'iN-> 


rem. p. 'impupungngan 


<pungan 


+ -c- 


— pungngan 


+ CV- - pupungngan + 'iN- 



(b) Verb stem patterns cvcv, cw or cvccv. The formula is cv- + -c-. The formula applied to the 
verb stem cvcv pattern results in the gemination of the second consonant of the verb stem. This 
formula results in the gemination of the first consonant. As is the case with durative aspect, 
gemination with remote past cannot follow a long vowel: 



rem. p. 'intullubung 

np. dur. 
p, dur. 

np. dur. 
p. dur. 
rem. p. 

np. dur. 
p. dur. 

rem. p. 



<lubung + cv- - lulubung + -C- 

'ilulubungf'ilullubung 
'in lulu bung 



lullubung + 'iN-> 



mungagdud/munggaggdud 

nunggagdud 

nungaggdud 

'iya 'dmangf 'iya ' 'among 
'inya 'dmang 
'inya"dmang 

The initial verb stem consonant with nonpast durative is not geminated with the cvccv pattern. 
It is, however, geminated when the verb stem is indicated for remote past aspect: 

np. dur. bobolhdon 
p. dur. binobolha 

rem. p. binobbolha 

(c) Verb stems with loss of initial vowel. When a stem initial vowel is dropped, reduplication involves 
the verb prefix. 

• With -urn- affix. The formula is cv- + -C-. Remote past aspect with this affix requires the 
initial stem consonant to be geminated. No gemination occurs with durative aspect: 

tinuttumdung <tudung + -um- - tumdung + cv- = tutumdung + -c- = tuttumdung + -iN-> 

np. dur. bubumlay 

p. dur. binubumlay 

rem. p. binubbumlay 

np. dur. tutum'ol 

p. dur. tinutum'ol 

rem. p. tinuttum'ol 

• With 7- affix. The formula is -c- + cv- + -c-. With this affix and loss of the initial vowel 
of the verb stem, both the nonpast and the past durative forms occur with gemination of the 
second stem consonant. Remote past aspect occurs with gemination of both the first and 
second consonant of the stem. 
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'ene"eUo' <'oto' + 7- = Vfc' + -C-= 'ello'+ cv- = 'e'e/fo' + -c- = 'e"eBo'+ 'iff- 



p. dur. 


'ene'eddon (odon) 


rem. p. 


'ene"eddon 


p. dur. 


'ini'ibbun (ubun) 


rem. p. 


'ini"ibbun 



7.16.4 Recent aspect 

Recent aspect indicates an action recently begun or recently completed. Usually the context or the 
meaning of the verb (or both) will indicate which meaning is intended. 

Action just begun: Pa'akkak hi O"olwong. Olwang just left. 

Action just completed: Pa'abbangngad hi Pag'i. Pag'i just returned. 

(a) With pa 7- affix. If the role relationship between a verb and a substantive occurring as a topic 
is theme or instrument, the verb is inflected by a pa '*- prefix and the first consonant of the verb 
stem is geminated. The pa 7- prefix is a construction of two parts: a pa- prefix followed by the 
prefix 7-, which signals a primary role relationship of either theme or instrument between the 
verb and an accompanying substantive (see sec. 7.15.2). 

• Stems beginning with glottal stop. The formula is 'i- + -C- + pa-. When the initial consonant 
of the verb stem is a glottal stop, that consonant is dropped when inflected by 7- and the form 
of the affix is 'iy- (see under i- in the dictionary proper). In keeping with the formula, y is 
considered the initial stem consonant and is geminated (which is realized as dy in Batad 
Ifugao): 

= 'idyali + pa-> 

= 'idyinwn + pa-> 
- 'idyuklup + pa-> 

• Stems beginning with glottal stop and loss of stem initial vowel. The formula is 7- + pa- + 
-c-. When the loss of the glottal stop is also accompanied by the loss of the first vowel, the 
glottal stop of 'i- is geminated: 

pa"ibun < 'ubun + 7- - 'ibun + pa- = pa'ibun + -c-> 

pa"elo' <'olo' + 7- = 'elo' + pa- = pa'elo' + -c-> 

• Stems beginning with consonants other than glottal stop. The formula is: 7- + -C- + pa-. 

pa'ippi'ug <pi'ug + 7- = 'ipi'ug + -C- = 'ippi'ug + pa-> 

pa'ippo"oy <po"oy+ 7- = 'ipo"oy + -C- = 'ippo"oy + pa-> 

• Stems beginning with consonants other than glottal stop and loss of stem initial vowel. The 
formula is 7- + pa- + -C-. When the verb stem initial vowel is lost, the 7- affix first inflects 
the stem followed by pa- and gemination of the glottal stop of the 7- affix. 

pa"ehwo' <howo' + 7- = *ehwo* + pa- - pa'ehwo' + -C-> 

pa"etbal <tobal + 7- - 'etbal + pa- - pa'etbal + -c-> 

pa"etpeng <tapeng + 7- = 'etpeng + pa- = pa'etpeng + -c-> 

(b) With pa 'a- affix. Role relationships other than theme and instrument are signalled by 'a-\ thus 
the form with pa- is pa 'a-. Role relationships are actor, agent, patient and location reference. 
The grammatical patterns are as described for these roles in section 7.15. 



pa 'idyali < 'alt 


+ 7- 


= 'iyali 


+ -o 


pa 'utyinum < 'inum 


+ 7- 


= 'iyinum 


+ -o 


pa 'idyuklup < 'uklup 


+ 7- 


= 'iyuklup 


+ -o 
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• Stems beginning with glottal stop. The formula is pa- + -c-. 

pa"dli < 'all + pa- « pa'dli + -c-> 

pa"dyat ('dyat) 'just climbed' pa"ubun ('ubun) 'just sat down' 

pa"inum {'inum) 'just drank' pa"uklup ('uklup) 'just put on a hat* 

• Stems beginning with glottal stop and loss of stem initial vowel. The formula is pa- + -c- or 

'a- + -c- + pa-, (When the stem initial vowel is lost, there is a variant form to indicate 
recent aspect.) . 

pa"olo' < 'olo' + pa- = pa'olo' + -c-> 

ox pa' alio' <*olo' + 'a- - f alo' + -c- = 'alio' + pa-> 

pa"odon <'odon + pa- = pa'odon + -c-> 

or pa 'addon < 'odon + 'a- = 'adon 4- -c- = 'addon + pa- > 

• Stems beginning with consonants other than glottal stop. The formula is 'a- + -c- + pa-. 

pa'abbolha <bolha + 'a- = 'abolha + -c- = 'abbolha + pa-> 



pa 'aggaud 


(gaud) 


'just began/finished doing spadework' 


pa 'attagtag 


(tagtag) 


'just began/finished running' 


pa 'attalepon 


(talepori) 


'just put (something) away* 


pa 'attamol 


(tamol) 


'just began/finished soaking' 


pa 'attigaw 


(tigaw) 


'just saw (something)' 



• Stems beginning with consonants other than glottal stop and loss of stem initial vowel. The 
formula is 'a- + -c- + pa- or 'a + pa- + -c-. When a verb stem with an initial weak vowel 
is inflected with pa'a- y the vowel is optionally lost. If it is, the glottal stop of pa 'a- is geminated. 

pa'attapeng <tapeng + 'a- = 'atapeng + -c- = 'attapeng + pa-> 

or pa "atpeng <tapeng + 'a- = 'atpeng + pa- = pa'atpeng + -c-> 

pa 'attoballpa ' 'atbal (tobal) 'just responded' 

7.16.5 Concurrent aspect 

This aspect indicates that several act simultaneously, often at the same place, but not necessarily so: 

'AM gagallaw nan linala 'in mangngal hi dotag. The men all crowd together in getting 

meat. 

The formula is 'ahi + CV-. Concurrent aspect is indicated by 'ahi preceding the verb, with the first 
cv of the verb stem reduplicated. No tense affix occurs. If an accompanying pronoun is the topic, it 
occurs before the verb following 'ahi: 

'Ahida tatapeng. They all build stone retaining walls. 

The following are a few typical verbs that occur with the concurrent aspect: 

ahi babangngad (bangngad) ahi kikiyol (kiyoi) 

ahi bibi'ah (bi'ah) ahi lulu 'ut (lu 'ut) 

ahi bobo"a (bo"a) ahi tatapeng (tapeng) 

ahi bubugaw (bugaw) ahi tatayaw (tayaw) 

ahi daddlan (ddlan) ahi 'a'aan ('dan) 

ahi gagdud (gaud) ahi 'a'akyang ('akyang) 

ahi hahdang (hdang) ahi 'a'a'an ('a 'an) 

ahi hahaphap (haphap) ahi 'i'inum ('inum) 

ahi hohood (hood) ahi 'i'ihbu f'ihbu) 

ahi huhuntuk (huntuk) ahi 'o'odon ('odon) 
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ahi kakanta (kanta) ahi 'od'od'od ('od'od) 

ahi 'u'uloh ('uloh) 

7.16.6 Appositional aspect 

A number of verbs require two or more participants to act with each other in a face-to-face 

relationship. 

(a) Two actors. The formula ispuN- + m-/n~. 

Munhapit da 'Amlagwi 'ay Imbuek. Amlagwi and Imbuek will talk with each 

other. 

(b) Three or more actors. The formula is cv- + puN- + m-ln-. 

NumpapaUoy nan linald'L The (several) men fought each other. 

The following are a few typical verbs that occur with appositional aspect: 

mumbobdla (bola) munhahdpit (hdpit) 

mumbubuhul (buhul) mun'a'addum ('addum) 

mumpapattoy (pattcy) mun'a'ah'up ('ah 'up) 

mundaddma (ddma) mun'a'apput ('apput) 

mundadammu (dammu) mun'a"dwit ('awit) 

mundedelloh (delloh) munggagallaw (gallaw) 

mundidikldmu (diklamu) munggugubat (gubat) 

7.16.7 Reciprocal aspect 

This aspect is similar in meaning to appositional aspect. The latter requires two or more to be in a 
face-to-face relationship; reciprocal aspect, however, does not imply this. Proximity of those acting with 
each other is not required. 

As with appositional aspect, two or more act to affect each other in some way. No tense affix occurs. 

(a) Two actors. The formula is cv- + his-. This formula is used for verb stems of all phonological 
patterns: 

Hinhohood da Uwek 'ay Damanay. Uwek and Damanay waited for each other. 

The following are a few typical verbs that occur with reciprocal aspect: 

himbabddang (badang) himpapddah (pddah) 

himbabdliw (baliw) hin'a'abak ('dbak) 

hindidiklamu (diklamu) hin'a'ayag ('ayag) 

hinhohood (hood) hin'i'idat ('idat) 

(b) Three or more actors. The formula is -an + -c- + cv- + hiN-. 

Nan hintutulang ya hin'i'iddaiandah manu'da. As for the group of blood relatives, they 

give their chickens to each other. 

himbabaddangan < badang + -an = baddngan + -c- ~ baddangan + cv-= babadddngan 

+ hiN-> 

hin'a'abbakan (*abak) himbaballiwan (baliw) 

hin'i'idddtan ('idat) hinhohoodan (hood) 

7A6S Reciprocal appositional aspect 

Verbs are sometimes inflected and reduplicated to indicate both reciprocal and appositional aspect. 
Semanticaliy, there is little if any contrast with appositional aspect alone. 

(a) Two actors. The formula is -an + -c- + puN- + m-fn~. 
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Mumpohhodan da Mahekon 'ay 'Induyuh. Mahekon and Induyuh like each other. 

This formula takes the puN- prefix, plus m-fn- of appositional aspect and gemination, and the -an suffix 
of reciprocal aspect to combine the two: 

mun'idddtan ('idat) mumballlwan (baliw) 

(b) Three or more actors. The formula is -an + -c- + cv- + puN- + m-/n~. 

Numbabadddngandah din numtapenganda. The work group helped each other during 

that time when they were building stone 
retaining walls. 

This formula replaces hiN~ of reciprocal aspect with puN- + m-in- of appositional aspect. The 
remainder of the formula is that of reciprocal aspect. 

mumbabalRwan < baliw + -an - baRwan + -c- = balliwan + cv- 
~ baballiwan + pun- + m-> 

Verbs listed under reciprocal aspect and appositional aspect typically occur with these combined 
aspects. 

7.16.9 Proficiency aspect 

Verbs with this aspect describe activity accomplished with skill and expertise. Commonly, the activity 
is performed by an agent who does so as his or her occupation, craft or special skill: 

Bumubu'li hi Pallakay ti hvya goh di iamun 'amdna. Pallakay expertly cuts up animals into 

primary cuts because it was also the work 
of his father. 

Ma"ap'appoh nan binabaih Babluy ti nala'engda. The women of Babluy are expert in chant- 
ing casually because they are knowledge- 
able. 

There are two major ways in which proficiency aspect is signalled. One involves the -urn- affix, the 
other the ma- affix. Only these nonpast tense affixes inflect the verb. 

(a) Proficiency aspect with -um-. The formula is cv- + -urn-. This is one of the most simple of all 
aspect signals. The first consonant and vowel of the verb stem is reduplicated, followed by 
inflection with -um-: 

kumakanta 'expert in singing* 

tumatapeng 'expert in building stone retaining walls' 

tumatayaw 'expert in dancing' 

'uma'amhul 'expert in constructing pond fields' 

'umo'obol 'expert in weaving' 

(b) Proficiency aspect with ma-. As far as has been determined, there is little, if any, meaning 
difference between inflection of verbs by -um- and inflection by ma- to signal proficiency aspect. 
Both occur interchangeably on the same verb stems. 

There are two major formulas for indicating this aspect with ma-. One involves a verb stem initial 
glottal stop and the other any other consonant in stem initial position. 

• Stems beginning with glottal stop and with medial consonant clusters. The formula is: ± eve- 
+ 'a- + m- + -C-. This formula indicates gemination of a second consonant, optionally 
preceded by reduplication of the first consonant, vowel and following consonant of the verb 
stem: 

ma"akyang <'akyang + 'a- + m-- ma'akyang + -c-> 

or ma"ak'akyang <'akyang + eve- = 'ak'akyang + 'a- + m- = ma'ak'akyang + -c-> 
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ma"amhul 


< 'amhul + 'a- + m- 


= ma* amhul 


+ -c-> 


or ma"am'amhul 


< 'amhul + cvc- 


= 'am' amhul 


+ 'a- + m- = ma'am* amhul + -c-> 



Stems beginning with glottal stop and without medial consonant clusters. The formula is 'a- 
+ m- + -c-. No variant forms occur: 



ma"obol < 'obol 



+ 'a- + m~ = ma'obol 



+ -c-> 



ma"abig ('dbig) 'expert at determining (things) by divination' 

ma"dbuy ('dbuy) 'expert at saying omen-bird invocations' 

ma"akaw ('dkaw) 'crafty at stealing' 

Stems beginning with consonants other than glottal stops. The formula is cv- + -c- + 'a- + 
m-. The first consonant and vowel of the stem are reduplicated and the first consonant is 
geminated: 



matattayaw <tayaw + cv- - tatayaw + -c- = tattayaw + 'a- + m-> 

'expert at weaving baskets' 
'expert at making jewelry* 
'expert at reciting ritual prayers' 
'expert at digging with a digging bar' 



ma'alldga (Idga) 
ma'ahhibug (hibug) 
ma 'abba f i (bd '/) 
ma'abbo'a (bo" a) 



7.16.10 Casual aspect 

Casual aspect describes an action that is performed in a casual, nonserious, or carefree manner, often 
with abandonment. Work accomplished in which the agent does not strenuously apply himself, and various 
forms of play are within this category: 



Nunti'ti'id hi 'Innoltan 'an 'umuy hi Bulbul ti 
'agguyna penhod. 

Nuntaptapeng hi Ingkukku ti un napdyad. 
The formula is eve- + affix: 



Innoltan casually climbed in going to Bul- 
bul because he did not want (to go). 

Ingkukku casually builds stone retaining 
walls because he is lazy. 



munhalhdlug < hdlug + eve- = halhdlug + puN- + m- > 

When a stem initial vowel (see sec. 6.2.1) is dropped, the application of the formula requires that the 
verb stem first be inflected. This is followed by reduplication of the initial consonant, vowel and the 
following consonant of the inflected form. 

The formula is affix + eve-: 



+ 'tN-> 



+ -iN-> 



np. mangmangdon 


< 'odon + paN- + w- 


= mangdon 


+ cvc-> 




p. nangnangdon 


< 'odon + paN- + n- 


= nangdon 


+ cvc-> 




np. 'et'etpeng 


<tapeng + '*'- 


- 'etpeng 


+ cvc-> 




p. 'enet'etpeng 


<tapeng + 7- 


= 'etpeng 


+ eve- = 


'et'etpeng 


np. 'um'umbun 


< 'ubun + -urn- 


= 'umbun 


+ cvc-> 




p. 'inum'umbun 


< 'ubun + -urn- 


- 'umbun 


+ eve- = 


'urn 'umbun 



The following are a few typical verbs with casual aspect: 



botbot'on (boto r ) 
lublubungan (lubung) 
mangan'anup ('anup) 
mangay'ayiw ('ayiw) 
mangim'gimu' (gimu') 
mumbolbola (bola) 
mumbo , bo ,r a (bo"a) 



muntamtamul (tamut) 
muntaptapeng (tapeng) 
munti'tTid (ti'id) 
et'etpeng ('etpeng) 
ibolbolha (bolha) 
umap'appoh ('appoh) 
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7.16.11 Perfunctory aspect 

This relates to an action performed in a careless and superficial manner. It commonly refers to the 
accomplishment of unsatisfactory work. This aspect overlaps with casual aspect in both form and meaning 
with some verb stems: 

Nangan'annup hi Mandbung ti 'agguy 'emmengha. Manabung chase-hunted perfunctorily be- 
cause he had not become accustomed (to 
chase-hunting). 

Stem composition and morphophonemic features alter the application of the formula in ways too 
complex to discuss here. The following are a few examples. 

(a) Verb stem patterns cvcv, cvcv or cvccv. Perfunctory aspect with these patterns is signalled 
by the reduplication of the first consonant, vowel and following consonant (as for casual aspect) 
followed by the gemination of the second consonant. 

• With muN- affix. The formula is -c- + cvc- + puN- + m< 

mumpa'pa"ut <pd'ut + -c- = pa"ut + cvc- = pa'pa"ut + puN- + m-> 

mun 'an 'annup < 'anup + -c- = 'annup + cvc- = 'an 'annup + puN- + m- > 

• With -um- affix. The formula is -c- + -urn- + cvc-. With this affix, the second consonant of 
the verb stem is first geminated. The resultant form is then inflected by -urn-, followed by cvc- 
reduplication: 

bumbumattdwel <batdwel + -c- = battawel + -um- = bumattdwel + cvc-> 

• With maN- affix. The formula is paN- + m- + -c- + cvc-. Unlike with affixes muN- and 
-um- above, the verb stem here is first inflected before gemination and reduplication: 

mangmangngayiw < 'ayiw + paN- + m- = mangayiw + -c- = mangngayiw + cvc- > 

(b) Verb stem pattern cwc The formula is cv- + -c-. When the stem has this pattern, the first 
consonant and vowel of the verb stem is reduplicated. The second consonant of the resulting 
form is geminated: 

munggaggdud <gaud + CV- = gagaud + -c- - gaggaud + puN- + m-> 

mun'a"dan <'aan + cv- = 'a' dan + -c- = 'a* dan + puN- + m-> 

(c) Verb stems with loss of initial vowel. The formula is affix + -c- + cvc. When the initial stem 
vowel is dropped, the verb prefix is involved in the reduplication: 

mangmangngan < 'a 'an + paN- + m- = mangan + -C- = mangngan + CVC- > 

molmollo* <'olo' + 'a- + m- = molo' + -c- = mollo' + cvc-> 

(d) Verb stems with medial consonant clusters. The formula is cvc-. With this stem pattern there 
is no contrast between perfunctory and casual aspects: 



mun 'eb 'eblay 


< 'eblay 


+ cvc- = 'eb 'eblay 


+ puN- +m-> 


'ibolbolha 


<bolha 


+ cvc- = bolbolha 


+ 7-> 


'u"u'munon 


< f u 'mun 


+ cvc- = 'u"u'mun 


+ -on> 



7.16.12 Facititative aspect 

Facilitative aspect indicates that the verb action is performed easily, quickly, immediately or profi- 
ciently. Typically, that which is performing the action is naturally equipped to do so without hindrance. 
The action may also be performed according to custom or some enduring characteristic. The meaning 
of this aspect overlaps with aptative aspect: 

'Umu'uddan ad ugwan ti lawang. It easily rains now because it is the rainy 

season. 
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(a) Stem pattern cvcv. The formula is =C= + CV-. The forms of this aspect most closely parallel 
those of nonpast durative and remote past aspects. However, whereas gemination with durative 
aspect is optional, here it is obligatory. Remote past aspect occurs with past tense inflection, 
whereas, facilitative aspect occurs with nonpast tense affixation: 

facil. mun 'o 'obbol < 'obol + -c- = 'obbol + cv- = 'o 'obbol + puN- + m- > 

rem. p. nun'o'obbol <'obol + -c- = 'obbol + cv- = 'o'obbol + puN- + n-> 

(b) Verb stem patterns cvcv, cw or cvccv. The formula is cv- + -c-. As with durative aspect, if 
the initial vowel of the stem is long, or if there is a consonant cluster in stem medial position, 
the initial consonant of the stem is geminated: 

muntattdmu (tamu) 'works quickly* 

mihahhdang (hdang) 'is quickly cooked* 

tumattagtag (tagtag) 'runs quickly* 

(c) Verb stems with loss of initial vowel. The formula is affix + cv- + -c-. When an initial vowel 
is dropped resulting in a stem medial consonant cluster, the first consonant of the inflected form 
is geminated: 

mammaphung <puhung + *a- + m- - maphung + cv- = mamaphung + -c-> 

memmegday <goday + 7- + m- = megday + cv- = memegday + -c-> 

7.16.13 Aptative aspect 

Verbs marked with this aspect indicate actions that are apt to happen. An animate actor or an agent 
with an aptative verb is ready, waiting, eager or disposed to perform the action of the verb. An inanimate 
object is in a condition or state which predisposes it to act or to receive the action of the verb. Thus, it 
is that which is likely to act, or with which or upon which an action is likely to be accomplished. With 
some verbs, the action is easily performed with or on it. Thus, the meaning of this aspect overlaps with 
the meaning of facilitative aspect. 

Aptative aspect is indicated for degree, either simple or comparative. 

7.16.13.1 Simple aptative aspect 

The formula is -an- + 'a- + m< 

ma 'anongol < 'ongol + -an- = 'anongol + 'a- + m- > 

Madanogoh hi Paddullmay ti na'ung'ung. Paddullnay is likely to become sick be- 

cause she is thin. 

This affix combination is used, regardless of the relationship between the verb and the substantive 
occurring as topic. Roles may include actor, agent, patient, theme or location reference. The latter three 
roles are expressed passively if the verb is transitive, or as statives. That is, no actor or agent occurs as 
a genitive in a construction with these roles: 

Mahanaphap hi Aliguyun, Aliguyun is eager to chop. 

7.16.13.2 Comparative aptative aspect 

Aptative aspect has a comparative degree form to indicate an action that is very apt to happen, or 
that will more likely or easily happen than some other action: 

Mahanhanapkap, hi Aliguyun. Aliguyun is very eager to chop. 

Madandanogoh hi Dumanay ya un hi Labannat. Dumanay will more likely become sick 

than will Labannat. 
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(a) Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula is ± -c- + -an- + cvc- + 'a- + m-. To form the 
comparative degree, the verb is inflected for -an-. The first consonant, vowel and following 
consonant of the resultant form is reduplicated, and then the form is inflected with 'a- + m-. 
A variant form first geminates the second consonant of the verb stem: 

+ m-> 



ma'an'anolo' 


< 'olo' + -an- 


= 'anolo' 


+ cvc- = 'an 'anolo' 


+ *a- 


or ma'an'anollo' 


< 'olo' + -c- 


= 'otto' 


+ -an- = 'anollo' 


+ cvc- 


- 'an'anollo' 


+ 'a- + m-> 









ma'an'anodonlma'an'anoddon ( r odon) 'very eager or more eager to hold; very 

easy, easier to hold* 

mahanhane'onlmahanhane"on (he 'on) Very easy, easier to grow large* 

(b) Verb stem patterns cvcv or cw: 

matantanigawlmatantannigaw (tigaw) 'very eager, more eager to look at; very 

easy, easier to see' 

The formula is -an- ± -C- + cvc- + 'a- + m-. Gemination does not follow a long vowel. 
Therefore, to derive the variant form with these patterns, the n of -an- is geminated: 

ma'an'annayat < f ayat + -an- = 'anayat + -c- = 'annayat + cvc- = 'an'annayat 

+ f a- + m-> 

(c) Verb stem pattern cvccv. The formula is -an- + cvc- + 'a- + m-. Verb stems with a medial 
consonant cluster, and indicated for a comparative degree of aptative aspect, do not have variant 
forms. Since there is a consonant cluster in word medial position, no gemination occurs: 

ma'an'anappoh ('appoh) 'very eager, more eager to chant casually* 

mahanhanaphap (haphap) 'very eager, more eager to chop; very easy, 

easier to chop' 

ma'an'anu'mun ('u'mun) 'very easy, easier to swallow' 

7.16.14 Extensive aspect 

Verbs inflected for extensive aspect indicate that the action of the verb is extensive. If an actor or 
agent is involved, it may be a single individual or thing acting extensively or many individuals or things 
acting. If the latter, each does not necessarily act extensively but the accumulated result is an extensive 
action. In many cases, the verb meaning or context will make clear which meaning is intended: 

Numpanga'dli nan tatagu ti waday paltlonda. Many people came because there was 

something to be butchered. 

Numpangadala nan hugat Ubban. Ubban's many wounds bled. 

Affixation varies depending on the primary role relationship between a verb and an accompanying 
substantive. The following description indicates verbs that are inflected only for tense and role, which are 
referred to as the basic forms, followed by equivalent inflections which include the extensive aspect. In 
each case, extensive aspect is signalled by puN- 2 . 

(a) Verb inflections with maN-fnaN-. These affixes usually indicate an agent role: 

np. basic form mangayiw < 'ayiw + paN- 

np. with ext. asp. mumpangayiw < 'ayiw + paN- 

p. basic form nangayiw < 'ayiw + paN- 

p. with ext. asp. numpangayiw < 'ayiw + paN~ 



+ m-> 




+ puN- 


+ m-> 


+ n-> 




+ puN- 


+ n-> 



np. basic form 'idawat 


<ddwat 


+ 


'i-> 


np. with ext. asp. pun 'idawat 


<ddwat 


+ 


7- 


p. basic form 'inddwat 


<ddwat 


+ 


'lN-> 


p. with ext. asp. nun 'idawat 


<dawat 


+ 


'i- 
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np. basic form munlubung <lubung + puN- 2 + m-> 

np. with ext. asp. mumpunlubung <lubung + puN- 2 + puN- 2 + m-> 

p. basic form nunlubung <lubung + puN- 2 + n-> 

p. with ext. asp. numpunlubung <iubung + />«#-; + /w//-^ + «-> 

(b) Verb inflections with -um-l-inum or -im/w-. These affixes usually indicate actor role: 

np. basic form 'umali < 'ali + -urn- > 

np. with ext. asp. mumpanga 'dli < 'ali + 'a + paN- + puJV- 2 + m- > 

p. basic form 'immali < 'ali + -u/h- + -iN- > 

p. with ext. asp. numpang'dli < 'ali + 'a + paN- + putf- 2 + n-> 

np. basic form dumdla <dala + -um-> 

np. with ext. asp. mumpangaddla <dala + 'a + paN- + pwN- 2 + m-> 

p. basic form dimmdla <ddla + -u/n- + Htf-> 

p. with ext. asp. numpangaddla <ddta + 'a- + /wiW- + puN- 2 + «-> 

(c) Verb inflections with 7-/'itf-. These affixes usually indicate theme or instrument role: 

Affixes of (c) through (f) are genitive affixes (see sec. 7.5.1). Present tense with extensive aspect 
is unmarked; past tense is marked: 

idawat + 'i-> 

+ puN-> 

+ pUN- + /!-> 

(d) Verb inflections with -onf-iN-. These affixes usually indicate patient role: 

np. basic form gaudon <gdud + ~on> 

np. with ext. asp. punggdud <gdud + puN- 2 > 

p. basic form ginaud <gdud + -iN-> 

p. ext. asp. nunggdud <gdud + puN- 2 + n-> 

Note that with extensive aspect, -on does not inflect the verb and -on has zero realization. 

(e) Verb inflections with 'i-an/'iN-an. These affixes usually indicate beneficiary role: 

np. basic form 'iyanupan < 'anup + 'i-an > 

np. with ext. asp. pun 'iyanupan < 'anup + 'i-an + pus- 2 > 

p. basic form 'inyanupan < 'anup + 'i-an + -iN- > 

p. with ext. asp. nun 'iyanupan < 'anup + 'i-an + puN- 2 + n- > 

(f) Verb inflections with -anl-iN-an. These inflections usually indicate location reference role: 

np. basic form bunhian <bunhi + ~an> 

np. with ext. asp. pumbunhi <bunhi + puN- 2 > 

p. basic form binunhian <bunhi + -iN-> 

p. with ext. asp. numbunhi <bunhi + puN- 2 + m-> 

Note that with extensive aspect, -an (like -on above) does not inflect the verb and -an has zero 
realization. 

(g) Verb inflections with ma-lna-. These inflections usually indicate patient role. Verbs of (g) 
through (j) are either passive or stative (see sec. 7.15.4). Present tense with extensive aspect is 
unmarked and the past is marked: 



+ n-> 



np. basic form maibong 


<lobong 


+ 'a- 


+ m-> 


np. with ext. asp. pun 'albong 


<hbong 


+ 'a- 


+ puN- 2 > 


p. basic form nalbong 


<lobong 


+ 'a- 


+ n-> 


p. with ext. asp. nun 'albong 


<lobong 


+ 'a- 


+ puN- 2 
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(h) Verb inflections with mi-/ni-. These inflections usually indicate theme role: 

np. basic form minawnaw <nawnaw + 7- + m-> 

np. with ext. asp. mun'inawnaw <nawnaw + 7- + puN- 2 + m-> 

p. basic form ninawnaw <nawnaw + 7- + n-> 

p. with ext. asp. nun'inawnaw <nawnaw + 7- + puN- 2 + n-> 

(j) Verb inflections with ma-an/na-an. These inflections usually indicate location reference role: 

np. basic form malupta'an <lupta' + 'a-an + m-> 

np. with ext. asp. mun 'alupta 'an <tupta' + 'a-an + puN- 2 + m-> 

p. basic form nalupta'an <lupta* + 'a-an + /i-> 

p. with ext. asp. nun' alupta' an <lupta' + 'a-an + puN- 2 + n-> 

7*16.15 Excessive aspect 

Verbs indicated for excessive aspect refer to actions that are in excess of some norm. 

7.16.15.1 Form of verb stem 

The formula is cv- + pangiN- + m-/n-. The signal for excessive aspect is simple, with no mor- 
phophonemic features involved. Initial weak vowels do not drop when verb stems are inflected and 
reduplication occurs: 

Munha'it di putun han imbaluy'u ti nangin'a'a'an. My child's stomach aches because he ate 

too much. 

Nangmtataba nan babuy Tumdpang. Tumapang's pig became too fat. 

7.16.15.2 Meaning of excessive aspect 

The range of meaning of excessive aspect covers two general areas. It refers to actions that are 
measured in degree, such as length, weight, strength of applying the action, etc. For example: 

mangintata'ot 'becomes too afraid* 

mangintid'id 'climbs too far' 

mangin 'a 'all 'comes too early' 

mangin'a'ayat 'climbs too high or too vigorously* 

mangin'i'inum 'drinks too much or too vigorously* 

A second area involves too many people or objects with whom/which an action is performed or toward 
whom/which an action is directed: 

manginbobongat 'positions too many cooking utensils for 

cooking food* 

mangintitigaw 'sees too many people/things' 

mangin'a'ayag 'calls too many people/animals' 

mangin 'o 'odon 'holds too many things' 

Not all verbs are indicated for excessive aspect. Usually this involves incompatibility between the 
meaning of the verb and the aspect meaning. For example, actions that involve a single, short, initial act 
followed by a state, i.e., verbs typically occurring with durative aspect do not usually occur with excessive 
aspect. These include: 'ubun 'sit', bughul 'open a door', ta'dog 'stand', iubung 'put on/wear clothing', hul'ud 
'carry a spear', bafyag 'carry a sweet potato basket on the back', etc. Verbs expressing events of nature 
do not occur with excessive aspect. These include: 'udan 'rains', puo' 'storms' and 'idul 'thunders*. 
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7.16.16 Noneventive aspect 

Verbs with noneventive aspect indicate events that, in the opinion of the speaker, will never happen. 
These verbs occur with a negative and nonpast tense: 

Adi mumbangbangngad nan laman hinan 'uma ti The wild pig will not ever return to the 
tuma 'ot. upland field because it is afraid. 

Hay linala'i ya adida mun'ag'agtu. As for the men, they will not ever carry 

(things) on the head. 

Noneventive aspect occurs with nongenitive affixes maN-, muN- and -urn- (see sec. 7.5.1). Formulas 
vary, depending on the affix inflecting the verb. 

(a) Verbs with maN- 

• Verb stem patterns cvcv, cw or cvccv. The formula is paN- + m- + -c- + cvc-. The verb 
stem is inflected with this prefix before reduplication. The result is that both reduplication 
and gemination involves the prefix: 

manmannayaw <tayaw + paN- + m- = manayaw + -c- = mannayaw + cvc-> 

• Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula is cvc- + paN- + m-. No gemination occurs with this 
pattern. The stem is reduplicated before inflection: 

mangug'ugat <'ugat + cvc- - 'ug'ugat + paN- + m-> 

(b) Verbs with muN-. The formula is cvc- + puN- + m-. This formula is used with stem pattern 
cvcv or cvccv: 

mumbaybayu <bayu + cvc- = baybayu + puN- + m-> 

mumbangbangngad <bangngad + cvc- = bangbangngad + puN- + m-> 

• Verb stem pattern cw. The formula is cv- + -c- + puN- + m-. The initial stem consonant 
is geminated and the pattern of reduplication is cv: 

munggaggaud <gdud + cv- = gagaud + -c- = gaggaud + puN- + m~> 

• Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula is cvc- + puN- + m- or -c- + cvc- + puN- + m-. 
With this pattern gemination is optional: 

muntaptapeng <tapeng + cvc- = taptapeng + puN- + m-> 

or muntaptappeng < tapeng + -C- - tappeng 4- CVC- = taptappeng + puN- + m- > 

mundogdogoh <dogoh + CVC- = dogdogoh + puN- + m-> 

or mundogdoggoh <dogoh + -C- = doggoh + cvc- = dogdoggoh + puN- + m-> 

(c) Verbs with -um-. 

• Verb stem patterns cvcv or cvccv. The formula is cvc- + -um- or -um- + -c- + cvc-. 
When verbs of these patterns are inflected by -um-, the formulas are the same as for cvcv 
patterned stems inflected by muN-: 

'umal'ali < 'ali + cvc = 'al'ali + -um-> 

or 'um'ummali <'ali + -um- = 'umali + -c- = 'ummali + CVC- = 'um'ummali> 

bumadbad'ang <bad'ang + cvc- = badbad'ang + -um-> 

or bumbummad'ang <bad f ang + -um- = bumad'ang + -c- = bummad'ang + cvc = 

bumbummad 'ang > 

• Verb stem pattern cvcv. The formula is cvc- + -um or -c- + -um- + cvc-. When verbs of 
this pattern are inflected by -um-, the same formulas as above are used, but there is contrast 
in the order of application of gemination. Here, gemination of the second consonant occurs 
first, before inflection by -um-. With cvcv and cvccv patterns, application is in reverse order 
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kumikJdki 


<kiki 


+ cvc- = kikkiki 


+ -um-> 


or kumkumikJd 


<kiki 


+ -C- = kikki 


+ -u/n- = kumikki + cvc-= kumkumikki> 


'umud'udan 


< 'udan 


+ cvc- = 'ud'udan 


+ -um-> 


or 'wn'umuddan 


< 'udan 


+ -c- = 'uddan 


+ -uw- = 'umuddan + cvc-> 



7.17 Causative verbs 

A causative dimension may be added to verbs by verb affixation. This adds one more role participant, 
a causal actor or a causal agent, to those discussed in section 7.15. A causal actor or a causal agent does 
not act directly, but causes an actor or agent to do so. This is accomplished either directly as by force, 
or indirectly as by influence, persuasion, etc. 

The following is a description of primary and secondary role relationships between verbs and 
substantives, when causal actors or causal agents are involved. 

7.17.1 Nongenitive affixes indicating passive voice or stative verbs 

These affixes indicate either passive or stative verbs. No genitive occurs; thus the relationship between 
a causal actor or a causal agent and verb is not expressed. They have an undergoer role relationship with 
the verb, either location reference, patient, theme or beneficiary. 

(a) Verb affix mipa-fnipa-. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single role 
signal affix ma-lna- (see Figure 3). It signns that a substantive has a patient (or sometimes 
either a theme or location reference) relationship with the verb: 



Nipagag'al nan tongal di manu ' hinan kahun 
Maladyu. 

Kimmiyol nan nipa'amengel hinan allaga. 



The chicken bones were caused to be 
chewed by Maladyu's dog. 

The one who was caused to be covered by 

red ants cried. 



A verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see first example above), as the head of a substantive phrase (see second example 
above) or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

(b) Verb affix mipi-lnipi-. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single role 
signal affix mi-lni- (see Figure 3). It signals that a substantive has a theme or an instrument 
relationship with the verb: 



Nipibakwit hadin manu'uh nan imbaluy'u. 



Those chickens of mine were caused to be 
evacuated by my son. 



(c) 



A verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see above), as the head of a substantive phrase or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

Verb affix mipa-anlnipa-an. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single 
role signal affix ma-anlna-an (see Figure 3). It signals that a substantive has a location reference 
relationship with the verb: 



Gadya hadin mipatamuan hinan payaw Hengngei. 



Look at those things that will be caused 
to be worked on in HengngePs pond field. 



A verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment, as the head of a substantive phrase or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

(d) Verb affix mipi-anfFupi-an. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single 
role signal affix mi-en/ni-cn (see Figure 3). It signals that a substantive has a beneficiary role 
relationship with the verbc 



Nipiyalaan nan ommoduk ononc. 



My parent will be allowed to have his 
food gotten for (him). 
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7.17.2 Genitive affixes indicating active voice verbs 

The affixes described in this section indicate verbs in the active voice. The verb phrase, of which a 
verb inflected with one of these affixes is a constituent, includes a genitive. The substantive occurring in 
this position, has a secondary role relationship with the verb of either the causal actor or the causal 
agent. These affixes signal that a substantive has a primary role relationship with the verb of either an 
instrument, a location reference, a patient, a theme or a beneficiary. 

7.17.2.1 Affix indicating instrument role 

Verb affix pangipa-fnangipa-. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single role 
signal affix paN- 2 (see Figure 3): 

Tayay tapigu ta pangipapuulmuh nan umam. Here is a match for you to use in letting 

fire be put to your upland field. 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence comment, 
as the head of a substantive phrase or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

7.17.2.2 Affixes indicating undergoer roles 

These affixes signal that a substantive has a role relationship with the verb of either a location 
reference, a patient, a theme or a beneficiary. 

(a) Verb affix ipa-, pa-iimpa-. This affix is the causative equivalent of either the noncomplex, i.e., 
single role signal affix -onl-iN- or -anl-iN-an- (see Figure 3). This verb affix signals a primary 
relationship of either a location reference or a patient between a substantive and a verb. 

This is a genitive verb affix. The verb phrase includes a genitive constituent, which has a causal 
actor or causal agent relationship with the verb. It also has an optional actor or agent, occurring 
with a secondary relationship to the verb, in referent position: 

Pagag'al Maladyu nan tongal di manu ' hinan Maladyu will let the chicken bones be 

kahuna. chewed by her dog. 

Kimmiyol nan impa'amengel din ung'ungungngah The one whom those children let be 
allaga. covered by red ants cried. 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see first example above), as the head of a substantive phrase (see second example 
above) or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

(b) Verb affix ipi-limpi-. This affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single role 
signal affix i-liN~ (see Figure 3). It signals a primary relationship between the verb and a 
substantive of either theme, or sometimes instrument (see also sec. 7.17.2.1). It is a genitive 
affix; the verb phrase has a substantive with a secondary relationship to the verb of a causal 
actor or a causal agent in genitive position. It also has a substantive with an actor or an agent 
relationship to the verb in referent position: 

Impiyattang Pinalpalitiuk din madamot an ayiw. Pinalpalittuk let that heavy log be carried 

on shoulders by center suspension. 

Natcy hadin manu ' an impibakwil 'uh nan Those chickens which I let be evacuated 

imbaluy'u. by my son died. 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment, as the head of a substantive phrase or as the head of a modifying phrase (see above). 

(c) Verb affix ipi-anfimpi-an. This verb affix signals a primary relationship of beneficiary between 
a substantive and a verb. It is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, i.e., single role signal 
affix i-anl-iN-an (see Figure 3). It is a genitive affix; the verb phrase has a genitive with a causal 
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actor or causal agent relationship with the verb. It also has an optional substantive, with a 
secondary relationship to the verb of an actor or agent, in referent position: 

Hdtu y ya impiyanupan Aliguyun didah nan As for these ones, Aliguyun was caused to 

ihawana. hunt for them by his wife 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see above), as the head of a substantive phrase or as the head of a modifying phrase. 

7.1 7.2 J Affixes indicating source of action roles 

(a) Verb affixes paN-onlnaN-on or puN-onfnuN-on. These verb affixes are the causative equivalents 
of the noncomplex, i.e., single role signal affixes maN-lnaN- or muN-/nuN- t respectively (see 
Figure 3). They usually signal a primary relationship between an agent and a verb, though with 
some verbs the relationship is that of an actor. 

These are genitive verb affixes, since verb phrases with verbs inflected by these affixes have a 
genitive constituent with a causal actor or a causal agent relationship with the verb. They also 
have a referent with either a patient or a location reference role relationship with the verb: 

Nunhul'udon Inggulun han ihdwana ta adi Inggulun let her husband carry a walking 

mida'leh. stick so he wouldn't slip. 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see above), or as the head of a substantive phrase or a modifying phrase. 

(b) Verb affix pangi-onfnangi-on. This verb affix is the causative equivalent of the affix mangi-fnangi- 
(see sec. 7.15.3.2). It usually signals a primary relationship between an agent and a verb, though 
with some verbs the relationship is that of actor. 

This is a genitive verb affix, since verb phrases with verbs inflected by this affix have a genitive 
constituent with a secondary relationship, with the verb of either causal actor or causal agent. 
They also have a referent with a secondary role relationship with the verb of theme: 

Hay pangiyabbdo' hinan imbaluy'u, ya hay As for the one whom I will let carry my 

heneggon'u. child on the back, (she) is my neighbor. 

The verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment, as the head of a substantive phrase (see above) or as a modifying phrase. 

(c) Verb affix ipa-on,pa-on/impa-on. This verb affix is the causative equivalent of the noncomplex, 
i.e., single role signal affix -um-finum- (see Figure 3). It usually signals a primary relationship 
between an actor and a verb, though with some verbs the relationship is that of agent. 

This is a genitive verb affix, since the verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a 
constituent, has a genitive as one of its constituents. The genitive is a causal agent. It also has 
either a patient or a location reference in referent position: 

lmpa'aydton Amlagwi nan imbaluynah nan mangga. Amlagwi let his son climb the mango tree 

The verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see above), as the head of a substantive phrase or as a modifying phrase. 

(d) Verb affix ipi-on,pi-on/impi-on. This verb affix is the causative equivalent of the affix umi-fimmi- 
(see sec. 7.15.3.2). It usually signals a primary relationship between an actor and a verb, though 
with some verbs the relationship is that of agent. 

This is a genitive verb affix, since verb phrases with verbs inflected by this affix have a genitive 
constituent with a secondary role relationship with the verb of causal actor or causal agent. A 
substantive, with a secondary role relationship to the verb of theme, optionally occurs in referent 
position: 

ImpiyaUon Daplah nan imbaluynah ayiw. Daplah had his son bring some wood. 
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The verb phrase, of which the verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs as a sentence 
comment (see above), as the head of a substantive phrase or as a modifying phrase. 

7.173 Nongenitive affixes indicating active voice verbs 

These affixes signal a causal actor or a causal agent as having a primary role relationship with the 
verb. They do not have noncomplex, i.e., single role signal forms from which they are derived. Verbs 
inflected with these affixes are nongenitive. That is, a genitive does not occur as a verb phrase constituent. 

(a) Verb affix mangipa-fnangipa-. A verb phrase inflected with this affix includes a substantive with 
either a patient or a location reference relationship to the verb in referent position. It is similar 
to a verb phrase with a verb inflected by mumpa-, except that it does not occur as a comment. 
It is the preferred construction occurring as either the head of a substantive phrase or as a 
modifying phrase: 

Nundogoh din nangipa'anup hi laman. That one who let a wild pig be chase- 

hunted was sick. 

(b) Verb affix mangipi-fnangipi-. A verb phrase inflected with this affix includes a substantive with 
a theme relationship to the verb in referent position: 

Nundogoh din nangipiyanup hi kahuna. The one who let his dog be used in chase- 

hunting was sick. 

A verb phrase with a verb inflected by this affix occurs either as the head of a substantive 
phrase or as a modifying phrase. It does not occur as a sentence comment. 

(c) Verb affix mumpa-lnumpa-. A verb phrase inflected with this affix, includes a substantive with 
either a patient or a location reference relationship to the verb in referent position: 

Numpa'anup hi Gem'oh hi laman ta way ihdana. Gem'oh let a wild pig be chase-hunted so 

he will have something to eat as a side 
dish. 

In the above example, the verb phrase is a sentence comment. It may also be the head of a 
substantive phrase or a modifying phrase. 

• Head of a substantive phrase 

Nundogoh din numpa'anup hi laman. That one who let a wild pig be chase- 

hunted was sick. 

• Head of a modifying phrase 

Timmung nan nundogoh an numpa'anup hi laman. The one who was sick who let a wild pig 

be chase-hunted stayed at home. 

(d) Verb affix umipa-fimmipa-. A verb phrase inflected with this affix includes a substantive with 
either a patient or a location reference relationship to the verb in referent position. The verb 
phrase occurs as a sentence comment, the head of a verbal substantive or the head of a modifying 
phrase: 

Immipagaai hi Nagday hinan laman, Nagday let wild pigs be hunted with a fire- 

ring trap. 

(e) Verb affix umipi-limmipi-. A verb phrase inflected with this affix includes a substantive with a 
theme relationship to the verb in referent position: 

Daya din immipiyanud hinan ayiw. There is that one who let the wood be car- 

ried downstream. 
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A verb phrase with a verb inflected by this affix occurs either as the head of a substantive 
phrase (see above) or as the head of a modifying phrase. It does not occur as a sentence 
comment. 

7.17.4 Causative affixes with -an 

Although some combinations rarely (if ever) occur, causative affixes (see sec. 7.17.1, sec. 1X122, and 
sec. 7.17.3) combine with the suffix -an. This derives affixes which signal that a substantive has a primary 
relationship with the verb of either a location reference, place or time (see Figures 12 and 14). 

The following are two of the more common affix combinations to illustrate these derivatives. 

(a) Verb affix pangipa-an/nangipa-an. This verb affix is the causative equivalent of the affix 

paN-an/naN-an (see sec. 7.8.1.3). 

A verb phrase with a verb inflected with this affix has a genitive with a causal actor or a causal 
agent relationship with the verb. It also has an optional referent with either a patient or a 
location reference relationship with the verb: 



Goh nin di nangipa'anupan Gem 'oh hi laman? 



Where, I wonder, is the place where 
Gem'oh let wild pigs be chase-hunted? 



The time when Ubban let his pond field 
be made wide was last year. 



Ad tawonad di nangipadamundan Ubban hinan 
payawna. 

A verb phrase, of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent, occurs only as the head 
of a substantive phrase or a modifying phrase. It does not occur as a sentence comment. 

(b) Verb affix pangipi-an/nangipi-an. This verb affix is the causative equivalent of the affix 

pangi-an/nangi-an (see sec. 7.8.1.3). 

A verb phrase with a verb inflected by this affix has a genitive with a secondary role relationship 
with the verb of a causal actor or a causal agent. It also has an optional referent, with a 
secondary role relationship to the verb of theme: 



Hidin nundoghan Gem 'oh di nangipiyatiangan 
Malemay ay hiya. 

Ad uggay nangipiyaya hinan bdbuy'ud Banndwol. 



That time when Gem'oh was sick is the 
time when Malemay let him be carried on 
shoulders by center suspension. 

Yesterday was the time when I let my pig 
be taken to Banaue. 



A verb phrase (of which a verb inflected by this affix is a constituent) occurs only as the head 
of a substantive phrase or a modifying phrase. It does not occur as a sentence comment. 

7.17.5 Figures of causative affixes 

Figure 12 lists the various causative equivalents of noncomplex, i.e., single role signal affixes (see 
Figures 3-4). 



Noncomplex 
Affix 



Equivalent Causative 
Affix 



Causative 
Affix with -an 



Nongenitive, 
Passive Voice 
or Stative 



ma-fna- 

mi-tni- 

ma-anfna-an 

mi-anfni-an 



mipa-/nipa~ 
mipi-lnipi- 
mipa-anfnipa-an 
mipi-anlnipi-an 



mipa-anlnipa-an 

ipi-anlnipi-an 

mipa -anan/nipa-anan 

mipi-ananlnipi-anan 



Figve 12. Causative equivalents of noncomplex affixes 
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Noncomplex 


Equivalent Causative 


Causative 




Affix 


Affix 


Affix with -an 


Genitive, 


paH-lnoN- 


pangipa-fnangipa 


_ 


Active Voice 


onf-iN- 


ipa- t pa~fimpa~ 


ipa-anlimpa-an 




anj-iN-an 


ipa- f pa/impa- 


Ipa-anlimpa-an 




i-liN- 


ipi-, pi-limpi- 


ipi-anlimpi-an 




i-anjiN-an 


ipi-anjimpi-an 


ipi-anan/impi-anan 




maN-fnaN- 


paN-on/naN-on 


- 




muN-lnuN- 


puN-on/nuN-on 


- 




-um-l-iN- 


ipa-on, pa-on/impa-on 


- 



Figure 12. (cont.) Causative equivalents of noncomplex affixes 

The dictionary proper cites the common noncomplex, i.e., single role signal affixes which inflect the 
verbs described. In general, unless a causative affix is a common affix inflecting a given verb, causative 
affixes are not listed. The reason for this is that the occurrence of the causative affixes listed above is 
predictable on the basis of the occurrence of noncomplex affixes cited in the dictionary proper. 

The following affix combinations are in the active voice. They involve the affix i-, signalling a secondary 
role relationship between a substantive occurring in a verb phrase referent position (see sec. 7.153.2). 
Affix combinations in the second column are equivalent causative affixes. 



Noncomplex with i-, 
Nongenitive Affix 



Causative, 
Genitive Affix 



mangi/nangi- 
umi-limmi- 



pangi'Onfnangi-on 
ipi-on, pi-onfimpa-on 



Figure 13. Causative equivalents of noncomplex affixes with i- 

Affixes in Figure 14 are in the active voice. They do not have noncausative equivalents. The primary 
role relationship is with a causal agent which causes an action to occur. Secondary relationships are with 
either a location reference, a patient (without i-) or with a theme with /'-. 

Causative, Nongenitive Causative, Genitive 

Affix Affix with -an 



Without /-: 
mangipa-fnangipa- 
mumpa-lnumpa- 
umipa-limmipa- 



pangipa-an/nangipa-an 
umipa-anfimmipa-an 



With i-: 

mangipi-jnangipi- 

umipi-limmipi- 



pangipi-'anfnangipi-an 
umipi-an/immipi-an 



Figure 14. Causative nongenitive and genitive affixes 
7.18 Tense, role and causative affix combinations 

Figure 15 lists affix combinations (see Figures 5 and 12) segmented into constituent tense, role and 
causative affixes. 
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Nonpast/ 
Past Aff. 



Role 
Affix 



Caus. 
Pref. 



Role 
Pref. 



Role 
Affix 



Resultant 
Form 



Nongenitive, Active Voice 



m-ln- 


+ paN- 




- 


+ 


*- 


01-iN- 


+ -um- 




- 


+ 


i- 


m-jn- 


+ paN- 


+ 


ipa- 






m-ln- 


+ paN- 


+ 


ipa- 


+ 


i- 


m-fn- 


+ puN- 


+ 


ipa- 


+ 




01-iN- 


+ -urn- 


+ 


ipa- 






01-tN- 


+ -um- 


+ 


ipa- 


+ 


i- 



mangi-/nangi- 

umi-limmi- 

ntangipa-fnangipa- 

mangipi'/nangipi- 

mumpa-fnumpa- 

umipa-fimmipa- 

umipi-limmipi- 



Nongenitive, Passive Voice & Stative: 



m-fn- 

m-ln- 

m-jn- 

m-ln- 

ttn- 

0/n- 

m-ln~ 



+ a- 



+ a- 



+ a- 



+ 


ipa- 


+ 


ipa- 


+ 


ipa 


+ 


ipa 


+ 


ipa- 


+ 


ipa- 





- 


= 


mipa-fnipa- 


+ 


- 


= 


mipi-lnipi- 


+ 


a-an 


» 


mipa-an/nipa-an 


+ 


i-an 


= 


mipi-anlnipi-an 


+ 


-an 


= 


a-anjna-an 


+ 


-an 


= 


i-an/ni-an 


+ 


-an 


= 


mipa-an/nipa-an 


+ 


-an 


= 


ipi-anlnipi-an 



Genitive, Active Voice 



0/iN- 

0/n- 

0liN- 

0/n- 

0ln- 

01-W- 

0ln- 

01-iN- 

0/iN~ 

0M- 

0/iN- 

0/n- 

0ln- 

0/n- 

0HN- 

0HN- 

0tn- 

0ln- 

0/n- 



+ paN- 

+ paN- 

+ puN- 

+ -um- 



paN- 
•um- 



paN- 
paN- 
-um- 
-um- 



puN- 
paN- 
paN- 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



ipa- 
ipa- 
ipa~ 



ipa 
ipa 
ipa- 
ipa- 
ipa- 
ipa- 
ipa- 
ipa- 



+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



i-an 
-an 
-an 
-an 

-an 
-an 
-an 
-an 
•an 
•an 
-an 
•an 
-on 
•on 
-on 
•on 
-on 



ipi- y pi-limpi- 
pangipa -fnangipa- 
ipi-an/impifan 
paN-an/naN-an 
puN-aninuN-an 
-um -anl-inum-an , 
-imm-an 

pangi-an/nangi-an 
umi-anfimmi-an 
ipa-an/impa-an 
ipi-anfimpi-an 
pangipa-anfnangipa-a 
pangipi-an/nangipi-an 
umipa-anlimmipa-an 
umipi-an, immipi-an 
ipa-on, pa-on/impa-Oi 
ipi-on, pi-on/impi-on 
puN-on/nuN-on 
paN-onlnaN-on 
pangi-on/nangi-on 



Figure IS. Tense, role and causative affix combinations 
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7.19 Verb chaining 

A common feature is the chaining of two or three verbs (or verb phrases) in a tight interdependent 
sequence, linked by the modifying ligature an. 

7.19.1 Form of verb chain 

A genitive verb (see sec. 7.5.1), may be linked with a following genitive verb or a nongenitive verb. A 
nongenitive verb is only linked with a following nongenitive verb. 

• Genitive verb linked to genitive verb 

Inyahdom Tumapang an iyanamut din laman an Tumapang delayed until night bringing 

ginayangna. home that wild pig he speared. 

• Nongenitive verb linked to nongenitive verb 

Nun 'ewah nan linala 'i an manguma. The men cleared vegetation in making an 

"upland field. 

• Genitive verb linked to nongenitive verb 

Ente"an da Umdngob an mumba'L Umangob and others began reciting ritual 

prayers. 

It is to be noted that the first verb signals the significant tense feature. Usually, other verbs occur 
with nonpast inflection, even though the description is of a past action or condition. 

7.19.2 Relationships among verbs and substantives within verb chain 

There is a somewhat complex but ordered set of relationships among the various verbs and substantives 
of a string involving verb chaining. 

7.19.2.1 Chain consists of two (rarely three) genitive verbs 

The string of genitive verbs is a verb phrase constituent filling the head position of the phrase. All 
other constituents are as described in section 7.5. 

The order of occurrence of the various constituents of a verb phrase, with two genitive verbs as the 
head, is as follows: 

± Neg. + 1st Main + Genitive + Mod. ± Pseudo + 2nd Main ± Place &/or 

Verb Lig. Verb Verb Time 

-Agguy pinadah Paddulinay an ay anapon hidin handi 

Paddulinay did not try to go look for (something) the day before yesterday. 

The verbs of this phrase have a primary relationship to a single substantive in one of three ways: 

(a) If the verb phrase is a sentence comment, the primary relationship is to a topic occurring 
immediately following the second verb: 

Pinddeh Paddulinay an ay anapon din natila' an Paddulinay tried to go look for that lost 
pihhu. money. 

(b) If the verb phrase is the head of a verbal substantive, the verbs have a primary relationship to 
the determiner pronoun which precedes the verb phrase: 

nan paddhon Paddulimay an anapon 'the thing Paddulimay tries looking for' 

(c) If the verb phrase is the head of a modifying phrase introduced by an, the verbs have a primary 
relationship with a substantive which the verb phrase modifies: 

din natila ' an pihhu an paddhon Paddulimay an 'the lost money which Paddulimay tries 
anapon to^ng for ' 
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7.19.2.2 Chain consists of two or three nongenitive verbs 

The chain of nongenitive verbs is a verb phrase constituent filling the head position of the verb phrase. 
The order of occurrence of the various constituents of a verb phrase is as follows: 
± Neg. + 1st Main + Mod. + 2nd Main ± Referent ± Time/place 

Verb Lig. Verb Margin 

Agguy timma'dog an mangulgud hi hudhudna ad a "it 

(Someone) did not stand up and relate his fictitious narrative last night. 

A negative occurs before the first verb but negates the actions or states expressed by all verbs of the 
chain. 

The referent relates specifically to the last verb of a chain. In the example above, a primary relationship 
between mangulgud 'relate* (as well as the primary relationship between each verb of the chain) is to a 
topic not expressed above (but indicated by the word 'someone' in parentheses in the translation). This 
relationship is that of agent of the action. The word mangulgud also has a secondary relationship to a 
substantive with a role of theme, hi hudhudna 'his folk narrative*. This substantive is in referent position. 
Only the last verb may have a secondary role relationship with a substantive. 

Place and time margin words usually occur at the end of the verb phrase, though sometimes a 
particular action of one of the nonfinal verbs is identified as located in a particular place or time with 
a time or place word immediately following it (or immediately following a topic if one occurs): 

inumbun hinan ubunan an mun 'eblay 'sat down on a resting place to rest' 

If there are three verbs in a chain, the second immediately follows the first (after topic if one occurs). 
Nongenitive verbs in a chain each have a primary relationship to a single substantive in one of three 
ways: 

(a) If the verb string is a sentence comment, the primary relationship is to a topic immediately 
following the first verb of the string: 

Inumbun amin mun 'eblay an munhahapii. We sat down resting, talking to each other. 

The pronoun ami 'we' is the topic of the entire verb string. It has a primary role relationship 
of actor with each verb of the string. 

(b) If the verb string is the head of a verbal substantive, the determiner pronoun which precedes 
it is the substantive with which each verb has a primary relationship: 

nan inumbun an mun 'eblay an munhahapii 'the ones who sat down resting, talking to 

each other* 

(c) If the verb string is the head of a modifying phrase, the substantive which it modifies has a 
primary relationship to each verb of the verb string: 

da Ingkukku an inumbun an mun'eblay an ingkukku and others who sat down rest- 

munhahapii ing, talking to each other' 

7.19.2.3 Chain consists of genitive verb followed by one or two nongenitive verbs 

This is a single verb chain, since the verbs and substantives with which they relate have the same 
interdependence as chains described in sections 7.19.2.1-2 which have verbs of the same type in the chain 
(either all genitive verbs or all nongenitive). However, there is a basic difference when verbs of different 
kinds are in a single chain. The verb string does not constitute a single verb phrase, and thus, the string 
is not variously distributed as are strings described in sections 7.192.1-2. Instead, the genitive verb phrase, 
of which the genitive verb is the head, occurs only as a sentence comment. The one or two nongenitive 
verbs are constituents of a verb phrase which is a topic related to that comment: 
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Palpafiwan da Ingkukku an umbun an munhahapit Ingkukku and others passed the time sit- 
hi BulbuL ting and talking together at Bulbul. 

The phrase umbun an munhahapit hi Bulbul 'sitting and talking together at Bulbul' is a sentence topic. 
It has a location reference relationship to the verb palpafiwan, as that on which time is spent: 

Imbaweng Dulnugwan an umandmut hi dolana. Dulnugwan changed direction (of passage) 

in going home to his place. 

The genitive of the verb phrase functioning as the comment of the main sentence is also topic of an 
embedded sentence of which the nongenitive phrase following it is comment. In the first example above, 
da Ingkukku is a genitive constituent of the phrase of which the verb palpafiwan is head. The phrase da 
Ingkukku is also the topic of an embedded sentence of which umbun an munhahapit hi Bulbul is comment. 

A similar construction is common in which a genitive is followed by one or more nongenitive verbs 
but not linked to them: 

Pohdon Amlagwi an umbun di binabai an mangan Amlagwi wants the women to sit and eat 
hi dolana. at his place. 

Here, the nongenitive verb phrase is also the topic of the main sentence as shown above. The difference 
is that Amlagwi is not the topic of the embedded sentence. The embedded sentence, of which 'sit and eat 
at his place' is the comment, has its own topic di binabai 'the women'. 

7.20 Cardinal numbers 

Cardinal numbers function in ways similar to adjectives or pronouns. The adjectival function is most 
common. Below, cardinal numbers are described as adjective constituents of two contrastive phrase types 
and as pronouns. 

7.20.1 Number phrase 

One of the most common functions of a cardinal number is a number adjective modifying a common 
noun. This construction is called a number phrase. 

7.20.1.1 Composition of number phrase 

Like other adjective-noun constructions the number occurs first, followed by any of three modifying 
ligatures, and then by a noun: 

• Modifying ligature an 1 

nan tulun baldhang *the three young ladies' 

din lema an angaw 'the five hornbills' 

• Modifying ligature hi 2 

Goltonday aha hi bdbuy. They will butcher one pig. 

• Number ligature di 2 

Goltonday ohay bdbuy. They will butcher one pig. 

Hay indadaanda ya apat di nuwangya babuy. What they prepared was four water buf- 

falo and pigs. 

7.20.1.2 Expansion of number phrase 

A number phrase is a kind of common noun phrase. As other noun phrases, it can be expanded by a 
modifying phrase (see sec. 7.14). In the following example, the modifying phrase is boldfaced: 

nan tulun baldhang an imbabaluy nan dfi 'the three young ladies who were the 

king's daughters' 
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7.20.13 Distribution of number phrase 

Number phrases have the same grammatical distribution as other common noun phrases. The following 
are two examples: 



• As sentence topic 

MadVat nan tulun balahang an imbaluy nan ali. 

• Following an as modifying phrase 

Maphod nan impi'ugda an lemon langan btiau. 



The three young ladies who were the 
king's daughters were beautiful. 



What they carried was nice which was five 
armloads of arrow-grass canes. 



7.20.2 Measure phrase 

This dictionary identifies nouns such as dangan 'a hand span', howo' 'a cupful' and hapad 'a bunch (of 
bananas)' as measure nouns (see Appendix 19). These nouns with cardinal number modifiers are unique 
common noun phrases. 

7.20.2.1 Composition of measure phrase 

A cardinal number occurs first, followed by any of three modifying ligatures, and then by a measure 
noun: 



• Modifying ligature an } 

apat an howo* 

• Number ligature di 2 

okay pannuman 



*four cupfuls' 



'one water pot 
measure' 



onom an hapad 
hiyam di bote* 



'four bunches (of bananas)' 



'nine small bundles' 



» Number ligature -N 
13&J13. Composition of measure phrase with ligature -N 

The ligature -N is restricted in use to single digit numbers ending in a vowel: 

• The form of the number 'one' (oha elsewhere) in combination with this ligature is hi-. This 
number, ligature and following measure noun occur as a single word: 



hiN- 
hiN- 
hiN- 



+ dalan 
+ dopa 
+ gahut 



hindalan 'one unit of fifty (rice bundles)' 
hindopa 'one arm span' 

hinggahut 'one hundred' 



• Other numbers in combination with this ligature are duwa 'two', tutu 'three', lema 'five', pitu 
'seven* and waiu 'eight*: 

duwam pulu 'twenty, lit., two tens' 

tulum pampun 'three groups' 

lemam bumanoh 'five pond-field holdings' 

For a description of the use of this ligature with measures of quantity, see Appendix 19. 

7*20*2.3 Expansion of measure phrase 

A measure phrase can be expanded by one or both of two phrases. 

(a) A measure phrase is optionally expanded to express a partitive relationship between the phrase 
described above and another common noun. Unlike English, which commonly uses the genitive 
'of to indicate a partitive relationship, Ifugao does not employ the genitive (or possessive) 
ligature -n. Instead Ugaovestfi or hi signal a partitive relationship. These forms are apparently 
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most closely related to modifying ligatures an 1 and hi 2 . In the following examples, the ligature 
and a following common noun are boldfaced. 

• Partitive ligature an 

apat an howo' an danum 'four cups of water' 

duwam boto' an paguy 'two small bundles of rice' 

• Partitive ligature hi 2 

ohay luyu hi balitu' 'one small bag of gold' 

duwan hopah bogah 'two one-half liter measuring cans of rice' 

tulum puluh pihhu thirty pesos, lit., three tens of money* 

(b) A measure phrase is a kind of common noun phrase. As other noun phrases it can be expanded 
by a modifying phrase (see sec. 7.14). In the following example, the modifying phrase is 
boldfaced: 

duway ulbung an bogah an tina'ua' ad ugga 'two rice basket measures of rice which I 

sold yesterday' 

7.20.2.4 Distribution of measure phrase 

Measure phrases have the same grammatical distribution as other common noun phrases. The 
following are examples in three grammatical contexts: 

• Comment position. As all common noun phrases, a measure phrase optionally occurs as a 
comment without a substantive marker. 

Duway ulbung an bogah din lina'ua* ad ugga. That which I sold yesterday was two rice 

basket measures of rice. 

• Topic position 

Natoy di ohay bdbuy'u. One of my pigs died. 

• Referent position 

Iddummuh hinhowo' hi bay ah. Add (it) to one cup measure of rice beer. 

A measure phrase occurs with any of the common noun determiners (see sec. 7.3.1.1) or demonstrative 
adjectives (see sec. 7.3.1.2). 

7.203 Cardinal number as pronoun 

In a function similar to a demonstrative, a cardinal number functions both as an adjective and as a 
substantive resembling a pronoun: 

Wada anuy oha. They say there is one (person or thing). 

Pituy na'ala. Those gotten were seven (people or 

things). 

In the first example above, the cardinal number, unlike an adjective, functions alone as the head of a 
phrase in topic position. It is noun-like in that, with this function, it is marked like common nouns as a 
substantive by a determiner. In the first example above, -y (variant of di) is the determiner. 

7.20.4 Negative with cardinal numbers 

Similar to an adjective, a number phrase, a measure phrase or a number pronoun may be preceded 
by the negative adi. A past tense form does not occur. Although a nonpast form precedes cardinal 
numbers, no tense is indicated: 
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Adi tulum puluh pihhuy nginana.. Its price is not (or was not) thirty pesos. 

Adi has only been observed to occur when cardinal numbers are in a sentence comment position. 

7.21 Basic sentence types 

These types are differentiated on the basis of the kinds of phrases occurring as a comment. A sentence 
topic is always a substantive (see sec. 7.8). However, there are four major phrase types which occur as 
comments: a substantive phrase, a verb phrase, an adjective phrase and an existential phrase. These result 
in four basic sentence types. 

7.21.1 Equations] sentence 

A sentence with a substantive phrase as the comment is an equational sentence, in which the comment 
restates the topic by way of describing it. Three kinds of equational sentences are recognized based on 
the kinds of substantives occurring as comment: 

(a) Substantives are marked by either a determiner or a demonstrative adjective. For a listing of 
determiners and demonstrative adjectives which mark substantives occurring as a comment, see 
Figure 16. In the following examples, the substantive occurring as a comment is boldfaced: 

Da O'otwang di nungkulhi ad ugga. The ones who arm wrestled yesterday 

were O"olwang and another. 

Ad Bannawol di nunhituwanda. The place they live is in Banaue. 

Heden inhagub Dumdnay di natu"in. The thing that was tipped over was that 

which Dumanay used in carrying water. 

(b) Noun phrases occur as comments, without determiners or demonstrative adjectives, to refer to 
something indefinite: 

Binabai nin di dengngolmu. Perhaps those whom you heard were 

women. 

Number and measure phrases occur unmarked as comments: 

Tuluy igat di pinaltugan Ubban. Those which Ubban shot were three bush 

larks. 

Apat di langah bildu di innal Ingkukku. That which Ingkukku got was four 

armloads of arrow-grass canes. 

(c) Personal, demonstrative and locative pronouns occur as sentence comments of equational 
sentences: 

Da'min dimmdlan din inatina. Those of whom he spoke were we who 

walked. 

Hddi pento* Inhabyan. The ones whom Inhabyan chose are those 

ones. 

Hitu hi Pannal di puntamuanyu. The place where you are to work is here 

in Pannal. 

7.21.2 Verbal sentence 

This is probably the most common sentence type. It is beyond the scope of this sketch to subclassify 
verb phrases. However, it should be kept in mind that only some verb phrases occur as comments. In 
sections 7.8.1.2-4, it was stated that some verb phrases with verbs inflected by some affixes occur only as 
verbal substantives marked with pronoun determiners. The resultant substantive, however, may occur as 
a comment in an equational sentence (see sec. 7.21.1). In the following examples, verbal comments are 
boldfaced: 
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Un momoUo' hi Tittilong ede han nihindna. Tittilong just kept on sleeping there 

where he stayed. 

Immuy tinnig Tittilong han inalin di dli. Tittilong went to see that of which the 

king spoke. 

Adi omeet an mangan hi Dulnugwan. Dulnugwan would not go home to eat. 

Immogpah hinan lutah de han ongol an hamuli. That big bird jumped down to the ground. 

Himmiga anu hi amana an mangibagabaga. Her father became tired, they say, of con- 

tinually asking. 

7*21.3 Adjectival sentence 

With this sentence type, the substantive modified by the adjective is the topic, and the adjective is the 
head of a phrase which is the sentence comment: 

Uy'uyammi nan lapnay ad ugwan ti na'pit. The sweet potato is soft now because it is 

ripe. 

Aytuneng nan odol han imbaluy'u ad a"u ti mi'id The body of my child was cold last night 
ulohna. because he had no blanket. 

A negative adi may occur as the first constituent of an adjectival sentence: 

Adi mundangngol nan wand ad ugwan ti tiyalgaw. The path is not slippery now because it is 

the dry season. 

7.21.4 Existential sentence 

This is the simplest sentence type of the four cited here, though it occurs frequently, especially in story 
telling: 

Wah di anuy do'ol hi lipog. Much rice beer was there, they say. 

Mi'id anuy o'ommod TittUong, There were no parental relatives of 

Tittilong, they say, lit., The parental rela- 
tives., .were none they say. 

A sentence with the existential wa as the comment commonly functions as a sentence introducer 
expressing a time frame for a following sentence: 

Wa han ohan algawya immuy hi inalahan. There was one day in which (he) went to 

the forest. 

7.22 Sentence constituents 

In section 7.9, it was observed that a simple sentence consists of two constituents: a topic and a 
comment. A number of optional constituents occur as well. 

7.22.1 Sentence introducer 

There are three kinds of sentence introducers. One is a substantive phrase with a corresponding 
pronoun in the sentence nucleus, a second is a time word (or time phrase) and the third is an adverb. 

7.22,1.1 Substantive phrase as sentence introducer 

A sentence introducer of this kind, similar to a phrase in English beginning 'as for' or 'as to', introduces 
a new substantive referent. This is compared in some stated respect with a substantive referent previously 
mentioned. All four sentence types occur with sentence introducers. However, an equational sentence has 
a pattern somewhat different from the other three. 
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(a) Sentence introducer of verbal, adjectival or existential sentences. With these three sentence 
types, the substantive of the sentence nucleus, corresponding to that of the sentence introducer, 
involves the topic, whereas with an equational sentence it involves the comment. 

The pronoun of the sentence nucleus, corresponding to that of the sentence introducer, is either the 
topic of the sentence, a genitive or a possessive pronoun which is a constituent of a substantive phrase 
occurring as the topic. 

• Pronoun as topic. In the following example, the substantive of the sentence introducer 
corresponds to the entire topic of the sentence. The entire phrase in boldface 'those two 
companions' is repeated as a pronoun topic -da in the sentence nundogohda 'they became sick*. 
The sentence introducer compares 'companions' with T in the previous sentence which states, 
"I became sick." The basis of comparison is sickness. 

Din duwa an ni'yibba' an naiaynan hi ad As for those two companions of mine 

Baliwon an agguy ni'yoH ay da'mi ya who were left behind in the Lowlands 

nundogohda goh. who dld not »«»■»** »»> they also be- 

came sick. 

• Pronoun or possessive pronoun as genitive. In the statement of the following example, the 
substantive of the sentence introducer corresponds to the genitive pronoun -da 'the/, which 
is suffixed to bino'la 'earned'. The construction -y binolada 'that which they earned' occurs as 
the topic. This is typical with verbal, adjectival and existential sentence types with either a 
genitive verb phrase as the head of a substantive phrase or a possessed noun occurring as the 
topic: The statement is made following a preceding statement 'some earned much*. Here, 
'others' is in contrast with 'some', with respect to what they earned. 

Din udumna ya waday bino'ldda goh mu hini"itang. As for others, there was that which they 

earned also but only a little each. 

(b) Sentence introducer of equational sentence. With this sentence type, the sentence introducer 
corresponds to a personal pronoun (full pronoun), a demonstrative pronoun (Set 1) or a locative 
pronoun occurring as the comment. 

• Personal pronoun as comment. In the following sentence, 'companions' contrasts with someone 
else who did not get sick. 

Din duwa an niyibba' an naiaynan hi ad As for those two companions of mine who 

Baliwon an agguy ni'yalin da*miya diday were left behind in the Lowlands, who did 

nundozoh not accom P anv us » ** was tncv wno were 

^^ * the ones who became sick. 

• Demonstrative pronoun as comment. The sentence introducer and corresponding demonstra- 
tive pronoun, occurring as the comment, may refer to a time. A demonstrative pronoun, as a 
comment referring to other than time, is not preceded by a sentence introducer 

Hidin immayanmid Baliwon ya hiyah de gutud di As for that past time when we went to the 
nundoghan nan duwa an niyibba\ Lowlands, that time was the time when 



those two companions of mine became 
sick. 



• Locative pronoun as comment 



Ad Baliwon ya nidi nundoghan din duwa an As for the Lowlands, it was there that 

ni'yibba '. these two companions of mine became 

sick. 

7.22.1.2 Time word or time phrase as sentence introducer 

The substantive, occurring as the sentence introducer here, has no corresponding pronoun in the 
sentence nucleus. The function is in contrast with section 7.22.1.1; it simply sets a time frame for the 
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sentence. In section 7.5.4, time margin is discussed as being a constituent of a verb phrase. When a verb 
phrase occurs as a comment, whether a time setting is expressed as a sentence introducer or as a time 
margin of a verb phrase, involves discourse considerations beyond the scope of this sketch: 

• Time phrase as sentence introducer 

Hi md'etya umuy amid Umbulu. Tomorrow, we will go to Cambulo. 

• Time phrase as verb phrase margin 

Umuy amid Umbulu hi ma'et. We will go to Cambulo tomorrow. 

• Time adverb as sentence introducer. A few time adverbs occur as sentence introducers, e.g., awni 
'later*, hin 'alma 'suddenly*, etc. 

7.22.13 Adverb as sentence introducer 

A few adverbs occur as sentence introducers. Although they are syntactically distributed as other 
sentence introducers, their function is to qualify the sentence that follows in some way: 

Umuy' ah numbag ya imbagam at ohm ya wah di. Go above and ask and so hopefully he is 

there. 

Mi'id mapto* ya umudan hi ma'et. Perhaps it will rain tomorrow. 

7.22.2 Restrictive adverb un 

This adverb limits what is expressed by the sentence in some way. The English words 'just' or 'only' 
are commonly used to gloss this adverb. With a negative sentence, 'even* is used. 

• Verbal sentence 

Agguy natoy an un na'ulaw. He was not dead, only dizzy. 

• Adjectival sentence 

Un it'ittangya alan tun iDu'lig. He was only small and these (people) of 

Du'lig got him. 

• Existential sentence 

Anaad ta un mi'id mangidat hi ono'? Why is it that no one will even give me 

something to eat? 

• Equational sentence 

Un ung'ungngah Indudukawiyon. Indudukawiyon was just a child. 

This restrictive adverb also marks an action that is performed casually or without care or restraint: 
Unna' inum'umbun hinan batu. I was just casually sitting on a stone. 

Anakkayah di inat di bangul an unda inamin an What the wild pigs did was surprising; 
man din nitanom. they just destroyed, by eating without 

restraint, that which was planted. 

If a sentence introducer occurs, it comes before the restrictive adverb: 

Hi Indudukawiyon ya un ung'ungnga. As for Indudukawiyon, he was just a child. 

7.223 Negative of equational sentence 

A verbal phrase or adjectival phrase has a negative constituent (sec sec. 7.5.5 and sec. 7.6). A 
substantive phrase, however, does not have a negative constituent. Instead, a negative bo 'on *not* is 
associated with a substantive phrase which occurs as a sentence comment: 
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Bo'on hi Dulnugwan di tonong ad Batad ad ugwan. The leader in rice agriculture in Batad 

now is not Dulnugwan. 

Bo'on nan immuy nanganup ad uggay nahdoman. Those who were overtaken by night were 

not those who went chase-hunting yester- 
day. 

7.23 Adverb constituents of phrases or sentences 

Some adverbs occur as constituents of verbal phrases, adjectival phrases, existential phrases or as 
sentence constituents. 

7.23.1 Adverb constituents of phrases 

Adjunct adverbs occur as optional constituents of a verbal phrase, an adjective phrase or an existential 
phrase. They are semantically adverbial and do not occur as substantive phrase constituents. 

An adjunct adverb (one to a phrase) is relatively free in where it occurs; it generally follows any phrase 
constituent, as for example: 

• Verb phrase constituent 

immuy goh nanganup 'went again to chase-hunt' 

• Adjective phrase constituent 

ayhugi ad ugwan mahkay 'cold now finally' 

mi' id nin ad ugwan 'none perhaps now' 

7.23.2 Adverb constituents of sentences 

Adjunct adverbs also optionally occur as sentence constituents. They occur in any of four positions 
within the sentence: 

(a) Following sentence introducer. Here, the adverb occurs immediately preceding the ligature ya: 

Nan iBatad ahan ya diday mangabak. As for those from Batad certainly, they 

will be the ones to win, 

(b) Following restrictive adverb un 

Agguy natoy an un nin na'ulaw. He wasn't dead, only perhaps dizzy. 

(c) Following topic 

Inah'upan Malemay nan pihhuna ehe"ah nan Malemay found her money, fortunately, in 

kuwaltuna. her room. 

(d) Following comment 

Agguy immuy nanganup pay nan linala 7. The men had not gone to chase-hunt yet. 

Rarely does more than one adjunct adverb occur in a sentence string. It occurs either as a phrase 
constituent or a sentence constituent, but not usually in both places in any given string. 

7.24 Reportative adverb anu 

The word anu is roughly translated *it is reported* or 'they say\ It is used by a speaker who wishes to 
indicate that what is being said is hearsay. The story or report does not represent firsthand experience 
but is passed on from someone else. It is a word commonly used in story telling: 

Hi Titalong anu ya un momollo' ede han nihinana. As for Tittilong, they say, he just kept on 

sleeping there where he stayed. 
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This reportative adverb has the same distribution in a phrase or sentence as an adjunct adverb. When 
they occur together, it either precedes or follows the adjunct adverb: 

Wada goh anuy do'ol hi lo'ob. There were also, they say, many pieces of 

cloth. 

La' tot anu mahkay ya inUanay onona. Later, they say, finally he knew what he 

was eating. 

7.25 Distribution of substantives 

In this brief sketch, the distribution of substantives within phrases and sentences is not fully described. 
Figures 16-17 list some of the more common occurrences. 

7.25.1 Distribution of marked substantive phrases 

The determiners and demonstrative adjectives listed in Figure 16 mark common nouns, common 
possessed nouns, personal nouns, personal possessed nouns, hamlet nouns and village nouns. 

These determiners (called pronoun determiners) also mark verbal and existential substantives. 
Demonstrative adjectives, however, do not mark these substantives. Instead, demonstrative pronouns are 
followed by a modifying ligature -n (resulting in a shape identical to demonstrative adjectives) and then 
by verb and existential phrases in a modifying relationship. 
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Figure 16. Distribution of marked substantive phrases 
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7.25.2 Distribution of pronouns 
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Figure 17. Distribution of pronouns 

7.26 Complex sentences 

Sentences are joined by various kinds of conjunctions to form independent complex sentences. 
Independent simple sentences are unexpanded. That is, they are not expanded by a conjunction and a 
following sentence. The term 'independent sentence* used in this sketch refers to either type. Eleven 
commonly occurring complex sentences are surveyed, in which one is an independent sentence and 
another sentence joined to it is a dependent sentence. This latter either precedes or follows the 
independent sentence. Two additional complex sentence types involve two independent sentences, joined 
by contrastive conjunctions. 

7.26.1 Independent sentence followed by dependent sentence 

There are seven sentence types of this pattern. In each case, a subordinating conjunction precedes the 
second sentence, to signal the kind of relationship it has with the independent sentence. The following is 
a list of these relationships with explanations and examples. 

7.26.1.1 Adversative 

The conjunction mu 'but' signals an adversative relationship. It marks the second of two sentences, as 
expressing an event or state that is adverse or contrary to that expressed in the first: 



Immayat hi Aginaya hi ayiw ta mannig hi gay'ab 
mu mi 'id gay'ab hi indmangna. 

Agguymi pinidit din gadiw mu unmu inhabhab. 



Aginaya climbed a tree to look for guavas 
but he saw no guavas. 

We did not pick up those river fish with 
our fingers but we just wolfed them down. 
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7.26.1.2 Reason 

The conjunction ta 'so that' signals a reason relationship. In this construction, the first sentence 
expresses what is or is not done, or what should or should not be done so that what is expressed by the 
second sentence will result: 

Umali'a ta manganta. Come so that we can eat. 

Adtta piditon an mangihda ta unta ihabhab an Let's not grasp (it) in (our) Angers in 

mangihda. eating so that we can wolf (it) down in 

eating. 

In some cases the purpose sentence is only implied: 

Hay wadan Inlagwi ta munhapit ami? Where is Inlagwi so that we can talk? 

This subordinating conjunction is commonly associated with awni 'wait': 

Awni ta wnuy'u andpon hi ad ugwan. Wait so that I can go and look for (him) 

now. 

This conjunction can be followed by un with the meaning 'so that then': 

Awni ta angunuhna ta un'u edon hinan tangodna. Wait so that it will be last so that then I 

will hold (him) at the back of the head. 

The sequence ta un sometimes occurs in which un is analyzed as a sentence constituent with the 
meaning *just/only/even\ In these cases, the sequence is preceded by a question word anaad or goh 'why*: 

Goh ta una molmolo' hi abigabigat? Why is it that you just continually sleep 

every day? 

Anaad ta un mi'id mangidat hi ono'? Why is it that no one will even give me 

(something) to eat? 

Anaad udot ta un 'a adi umdah buhgo '? Why is it that you are not even enough 

for me to become satisfied with (in 
eating)? 

7.26.13 Result 

The conjunction at 'and so* signals a result relationship. A common usage is to make a statement, 
followed by another statement that is the result of the first: 

Innalda hi Indudukawiyon at inyuyda hi ad Du 'lig. They got Indudukawiyon and so they took 

him to Du'lig. 

A variation of this is for the second statement to express what should result or what a reasonable result 
would be: 

Umuy'ah bagtuna at olom ya ah'upam hina. Go above and so hopefully you should 

come upon him there. 

This conjunction can be followed by un with the meaning 4 and so then*: 

Waday buhul hidin nahup, at un immali tun iDu 'lig. There was a war long ago, and so then 

these of Du'lig came. 

Not all sequences of at un are to be analyzed as above. In rare cases, un following at, is a sentence 
constituent with the meaning 'just/only* (see sec. 7.22.2): 

Adagwi hi pumbanggnada ' hi doldmi at un nonong It is far where I will return to our place 
ya nangihawaa' hitu. and *° { wiU J ust Proceed to marry here. 
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Sometimes at is followed by hiyaat un 'that's the reason': 

Waday dogoh Dakkawi at hiyaat un adi malubu. Dakkawi has a sickness and so that's the 

reason she will not go to work. 

Sometimes at is omitted with little change in meaning: 

Wada han mabungot an tdguh di hi ad Batad; There was a fierce person there in Batad; 

hiyaat un mahkay mi 'id umuy mungngayaw hidi. that's the reason no one would finally go 



to waylay people there. 



7.26.1.4 Cause 



The conjunction ti 'because' signals a cause relationship. This conjunction indicates that what is 
expressed in the second sentence is the cause of that expressed in the first sentence: 

Ihdata ti wah tuy balun'u. Let's eat because I have my carried lunch 

here. 

Mi 'id ti unmi inihda ay Indudukawiyon. There is none because Indudukawiyon and 

I just, ate it. 

In some cases, the basis or cause of a particular state, condition or happening is expressed following 
ti. But the state, situation or action based on (or caused by) it is only implied. Implied information is in 
parentheses: 

Hiyah te ti te an buubuu' tun babdna. This is the one; (I know) because these 

teeth of his is full of hair. 

7.26.1.5 Second in time sequence 

This subordinating conjunction precedes the second of two sentences, to indicate that what is described 
in the second sentence is subsequent in time to that described in the first sentence. There are three 
conjunctions that signal this relationship: 

• The conjunction ya un 'and then/before*: 

Ihdata ya una umuy. Let's eat before you go. 

Da Ubban ya numba 'idah nahhun ya unda As for Ubban and others, they performed 

mangan. ritual prayers first before they ate. 

• The conjunction ^a ahi 'and then/before'. This conjunction is a synonym of ya un: 

Mun'amoh hi Anannayu ya ahi umuy mi'tayaw. Anannayu will bathe before he goes to 

join in dancing. 

• The conjunction ta nangamung un 'until'. This conjunction indicates that an activity or state, 
expressed in the first sentence, continues in time up to, but not beyond that expressed in the 
second sentence. It also indicates that what is expressed in the first sentence is done or exists for 
the purpose of causing the result expressed in the second sentence: 

Unda umawi'awit hidindi ta nangamung hi un They just continued to wrestle there until 

natoy han laman. the wild pig died. 

7.26.1.6 Condition 

The conjunction hi un 'if signals a condition relationship. The realization of the state or action of the 
first sentence is contingent upon the validity of the state or action expressed in the second sentence: 

Mun 'am 'amlong nan ungungungnga hi unmu The children will be very happy if you 

vyanamut nan bola. bring home a ball. 
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7.26.1.7 Comment 

The conjunction an signals a comment relationship. This conjunction (also ya) t unlike other subor- 
dinating conjunctions, not only connects sentences in a modifying relationship but also connects verbs, 
adjectives or substantives in a modifying relationship as well (see sec. 7.14.1). 

In joining sentences, this conjunction marks the second sentence as a comment on that expressed in 
the first, in a manner similar to the way a sentence comment makes a statement about the topic. Hie 
following are a few of the more common relationships. 

The first sentence introduces a subject; the second makes a comment about it: 

Umat hidin ononmi goh, an unmi inhabhab. It was like that also regarding that (rice) 

which we ate; we just wolfed it down. 

Anakkayah di mat di bangul, an undo inamin an What the wild pigs did is surprising; they 
inan din nitanom. have just destroyed, by eating, that which 

was planted. 

A general statement is made in the first sentence, followed by a more specific one in the second: 

Te an nalpah, an na'aluban tun bitu. There, (it's) finished; this pit trap is 

covered. 

It is worthy of note here, that the first occurrence of an joins a minor word te 'there' with the following 
sentence (minus the topic) nalpah '(it's) finished'. 

Commonly, an joins an exclamation (a minor sentence type) with a statement describing the cause of 
the exclamation: 

Anakkayah! An un ongol han laman an na'na. Surprising! The wild pig which was 

caught is large. 

The conjunction an may join two dependent sentences, followed by an independent sentence: 

Unat nalpah an amin di boto' an mi'id an'amungit When all the harvesting is finished (with) 
hi agguy numboto' oya tungawonda. no one at all who has not harvested, they 

will place (the fields) out of bounds by 
declaring a post-transplanting holiday. 

7*26.2 Independent sentence preceded by dependent sentence 

There are four sentence types of this pattern. In all but one, the subordinating conjunction precedes 
the first sentence to signal the kind of relationship it has with the following independent sentence. 
Commonly, the second sentence is preceded by ya to indicate that a dependent sentence is joined to a 
following independent sentence. However, other conjunctions sometimes precede the independent sen- 
tence as indicated below. 

7.26.2.1 Adversative 

The conjunction ta"on un 'even though' signals an adversative relationship. This subordinating 
conjunction functions in a way comparable to mu 'but' (see sec. 7.26.1.1) except that, occurring before 
the first sentence, it marks it as being dependent on the second: 

Ta"on un nalpah di boto' ya do'ol di tamu Even though harvest is finished, there is 

damdama. nevertheless much work. 

7.26.2.2 Reason 

The conjunction manu ay 'the reason that' signals a reason relationship. This conjunction, as to 'so 
that', signals a reason relationship between two sentences. However, manu ay marks the first as a 
dependent sentence: 
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Manu ay afyon TittUong di hi Umangob di mahhun The reason that Tittflong said that Uman- 
an maml'ug ya inUana an mi 'id ologna. gob should be the first to carry (it) was 

that he knew that he did not have the 
ability (to carry it). 

The independent sentence is commonly joined to the dependent sentence by ya. However ft' may also 
join them with little change in meaning: 

Manu ay natdu' nan payaw ti tiyalgaw ad ugwan. The reason that the fields are dried up is 

because it is the dry season now. 

73633 Condition 

The relationship between the two sentences is the same as that described in section 7.26.1.6, with the 
subordinating conjunction hi un 'if, except that the relationship between them is reversed. Here, the 
realization of the state or action of the second sentence is contingent upon the validity of the state or 
action expressed in the first sentence. 

• The conjunction ay 'if signals a condition relationship. This subordinating conjunction occurs 
immediately before a linking verb or before the topic when the sentence comment is either a 
verb phrase, adjective phrase or existential phrase. It does' not occur in equational sentences 
(substantives as comment): 

Pohdom ay an manayaw ya munwonoh'a. If you want to dance, put on a loincloth. 

Wada ay di hapidmu ya mummamata. If you have betel leaf, let's chew betel mas- 

ticatory. 

• The conjunction adya 'if signals a condition relationship. This conjunction is a synonym of ay. 
No meaning contrast is apparently involved. However, this conjunction occurs before the first 
sentence: 

Adya mabl'ah'a ya ipVugmuh ten ongol an batu. If you are strong, carry this large stone. 

7.26.2.4 Second in time sequence 

The relationship between the first and second sentence here is similar to that signalled by the 
conjunction ya un 'and then* (see sec. 7.26.1.5). However, ya un marks the second sentence a dependent 
sentence, whereas these conjunctions mark the first as a dependent sentence. There are three: 

• The conjunction wa an 'when' signals a second in time relationship. It marks a sentence that 
expresses a state or happening that is either closely followed by a state or happening expressed 
by a following sentence, or it occurs simultaneously with it: 

Wa an tuma'dog hi Pilayya inlumdit Pu'it di When Pilay stood up, Pu'it tramped on 

hu'ina. bis foot. 

Wa an gimmdbaya bimmala han batu. When (the fire) burned intensely, the 

stone glowed hot. 

• The conjunction wa ay ta 'when/whenever' signals a second in time relationship. This conjunction 
is similar to wa an. However, it has the additional function of referring to states or happenings 
that repeatedly occur: 

Wa ay ta ugaw ya un ami umuy. When (the weather) was dry then we went, 

Wa ay ta adlna tigon hiya ya bimmuhu'. Whenever he would not see him, he 

would come out. 

• The conjunction unat 'so when* signals a second in time relationship. The form unat consists of 
un and at. This conjunction, like at alone, indicates that what is expressed in the second sentence 
is the result of that expressed in the first. This conjunction, however, has the added feature of 
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signalling that what is described in the second sentence, is subsequent in time to that described 
in the first sentence: 

Unat dopopon tun iDu'ligya alanda hi So when these of Du'lig caught him, they 

Indudukawiyon. took Indudukawiyon. 

Unat tigona ya afyonay, hiyah te. So when he saw (it) he said, this is it. 

In some cases, this conjunction simply expresses two events in succession: 

Unat nabiggat ya 'iyuyda Uubu '. So when it was the next day, they took 

(him) to bury (him). 

7.26 J Complex sentence consisting of two independent sentences 

An independent sentence is either simple or complex (see sec. 7.26). Two independent sentences are 
joined by either ya 'and' or unu 'or', to signal either a conjunctive or a disjunctive relationship, 
respectively. 

7.263.1 Conjunctive relationship between independent sentences 

The conjunction ya 'and' signals conjunctive relationship. It joins substantives, a sentence introducer 
to a sentence and a dependent sentence to an independent sentence. It also, as a coordinating conjunction, 
joins two or more independent simple or complex sentences in a loose relationship. In this relationship, 
ya simply signals that the second sentence provides additional information to that provided in the first. 
If sentences are not joined by other conjunctions, they are almost always joined by ya. That is, rarely do 
two independent sentences occur together within the same paragraph, without being joined by a 
conjunction. Paragraphs in larger discourse relationships are also joined by ya, but this is beyond the 
scope of this sketch: 

Hohoddonda ya mi'id numbangngad. They had been waiting and no one 

returned. 

Innal Inlagwi hul'udna ya impadehnan immuy. Inlagwi got his spear and went immedi- 

ately. 

It commonly serves to join sentences in a string, to provide for smooth transition from one sentence 
to another. In this context, it is often little more than a pause filler. The form of the conjunction in this 
context is commonly oya: 

Nahlagda ya duwada an linala 'i. Oya wa an They had children and there were two 

emmel'ellog din imbaluydaya benhalnay duwah boys* And when their children became 

ff avanv older he beat out two spears. 

Note that the last occurrence of ya (not boldfaced) joins a dependent sentence with a following 
independent sentence. 

7.263*2 Disjunctive relationship between independent sentences 

The conjunction unu *or* signals a disjunctive relationship. When unu joins two independent sentences, 
it indicates that one of two alternate states or actions will (or should) exist or happen: 

Umanamutda nin unu umiyandad Patpat. They will perhaps come home or they will 

overnight at Patpat. 

7.26.33 Embedding of complex sentences 

Discourse contains various kinds of sequences of relationships between pairs of sentences. However, 
a feature of embedding adds to the complexity of these relationships. A description of these features is 
beyond the scope of this sketch. The following, however, is an example of embedding of complex 
sentences: 
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Mi 'id mangidat hi onona; mu hiya anu, ya ta"on No one gave him (anything) to eat; but as 
hi un mid mamangan ay hiya ya gun umilog for him they say, even though no one fed 

damdama. kirn, ne continued to become mature 

nevertheless. 

This string begins with an independent simple sentence. All that follows has a disjunctive relationship 
with the independent sentence. It is an independent complex sentence marked by mu "but* (see sec. 
7.26.1.1) followed by a dependent sentence marked by ta"on hi un 'even though* (see sec. 7.26.2.1) and 
by an independent sentence, preceded by ya and translated 'he continued to become mature nevertheless*. 
The dependent sentence marked by ta"on hi un, has a sentence introducer hiya anu 'as for him they say\ 
followed by ya. The structural pattern is as follows: 

I 1 

Ind. Sent, (mu) Dep. Sent, (mu) 

, I 



Dep. Sent. (ta"on hi un) Ind. Sent. 

Figure 18. Structural pattern of complex sentences 

A discourse string may have several levels of embeddedness followed by ya 'and' (see sec. 7.26.3.1), 
which is a loose link with what follows. Thus complex relationships are build up at the paragraph and 
discourse levels. 

7,27 Agreement of ligatures in string 

A small set of ligatures tend to occur successively in a sentence string. Some (determiners) mark 
substantives; others mark words or phrases as having some kind of modifying relationship with substan- 
tives: 

Waday apat di boto* hi gulun. There arc four bundles of spear grass. 

In this sentence, the first ligature is a common substantive determiner -y (var. of di 2 ), the second is a 
number ligature di 2 and the third is a partitive ligature hi 2 . 

This type of agreement involves both sentence and phrase constituents in a string. In the example 
above, the ligature di 2 marks what follows as a sentence topic; di 2 and hi 2 are phrase level ligatures. 

Agreement is within independent simple or complex sentences (see sec. 7.26). Agreement does not 
extend across independent sentence boundaries. 

The following are ligatures that tend to occur together in a sentence string: 



ah 


common n. det. 


hay ad 


vil. n. det. 


di, 


common n. or loc. det. 


di 2 


num. lig. 


hay 


common n. or ham. det. 


hi 2 


mod. or ptv. lig. 



Duway halub hi bogah di indatna. What she gave was two gantas of rice. 

The ligature -y (var. of di 2 ) is a number ligature, hi 2 marks a partitive relationship between 'two gantas' 
and 'rice* and di 2 (a common noun determiner) marks what follows as the topic 

All other determiners, e.g., nan, han t ay, da, etc., and all demonstrative adjectives (see Figure 17) tend 
to occur in strings with the following: 
qnj Mod. and Ptv. Lig. 

-N Num. Lig. 

nan duwang gamal an bogah an inhaang'u 'the two hand grasps of rice that I cooked' 

The first ligature, nan, is a common substantive determiner; the second ligature, -N f ( here -ng) is a 
number ligature; the third, an 2 is a partitive ligature; and the fourth, an 2 is u modifying ligature. 
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Numerous examples, in unsolicited text with sequences of ligatures, can be found that do not follow 
the above descriptions. The tendency for certain ligatures to occur together, apparently involves style of 
speech and depends, to some extent, on the speaker. The determiner hi 2 (all senses), plural determiner 
da and the modifying ligature an } , especially, do not always follow the order of occurrence stated above: 

waday ohan algaw 'there was one day* 

The first ligature is a determiner di 2 and the second is a modifying ligature an v 
One further feature is worthy of note. Both adjectives and cxistentials occurring as a comment head 
tend to be followed by a topic marked with the determiner dif 

Ongol di batu hi impi'ug Pallakay. The stone which Pallakay carried was 

large. 

Waday duway binabdi hi immuy nuntdmu. There were two women who went to work. 
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